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General convictions produce languid prayers. We 
know not what to pray for, when we have no special 
conviction or sense of need. Having no such sense 
of need, we can have but little correspondent sense of 
obligation. It were better to leave a thousand things 
unprayed for, in praying for two or three that press 
the heart with deep conviction, than to leave those 
two or three unprayed for, except by generalizing 
them until they lose their identity in the generalized 
thousand. We should have prayers less. languid, if 
we prayed for some things, rather.than everything. 


There are two things needed to a good sermon,— 
good preaching and good hearing ; and the second is 
often the more important of the two. A poor sermon 
may be blessed to us if we are in the right frame of 
mind, and will make the best of it. The poorest 
preacher uses sacred words, which may be a theme of 
profitable meditation if we will ask ourselves just 
what those words mean in themselves. The best ser- 
mou may be defeated by inattention, distraction, or 
idle curiosity as to the preacher’s manner, language, 
and the like. Paul probably preached as well at 
Troas as at any other point'of his missionary journeys; 


but bisa who fell atin: got little good of the | 
sermon, and just escaped neck-break. 


“Tt is a constant struggle for a young man to 
maintain a moral existence,” said a son to his father, 
referring to the special temptations that beset him in 
his present sphere. “ Yes; and I'll tell you, for your 
comfort,” said the father, “that you’ll never find the 
struggle any easier than it is now.” “ But,” said the 
son, “I shall have more strength as I go on, I sup- 
pose.” “Not in proportion to the severity of the 
struggle,” said the father. “ You'll find your strength 
proportioned to your trials then as now. Life is a 
struggle ali the way along to its earthly close, and you'll 
need all the strength that God gives you day by day in 
your struggle. But God is ready to give you whatever | 
strength you really need.” And this is the state of 
the case for young*and old, for now and always. Life 
is a conflict that calls for all our energies, and that can 
end in victory only through God’s sustaining grace. 





It is a part of Christian prudence never.to lower 
the dignity or diminish the weight of the gospel mes- 
sage by careless talk in the presence of those who | 
should give all heed to it. Sometimes Christian min- 
isters do this by a lack of seriousness in their inter- 
course with their people. As Spurgeon put it, the 
man who was wounded by the sermon has been healed 
to his hurt by the preacher’s light talk at the dinner- 
table. Another way to the same bad result is idle 
criticism of the preacher and his message before the 


young. A mother who indulged in this practice | 


found her children growing up in indifference. She 
said to her pastor, “ Doctor, cannot you help me to 
save my boys?” “ No, madam,” he sadly answered ; 
“you have talked away all my influence with your 
boys.” There was perhaps some extravagance in the 
awe with which a past generation treated its ministers. 
But it was better, so far, than the foolish and often 
ignorant depreciation which, with so many church- 
members, has taken its place. 


When Wordsworth characterized the “ little, name- 
less, unremembered acts of kindness and of love,” as 
the “ best portion of ¢ good man’s life,” he did not 
mean that because the acts were little and nameless 
they were of small service, or easy of performance. 
One may become surcharged with the idea of a great 
mission, aud may enter into it with zest and prose- 








more busy in well-doing, but which may not be the 
“best portion of a good man’s life.” It takes a good 
deal of self-denial, energy, and constancy, to engage 
in the business of showing one’s faith by one’s works, 
And the quiet resolve to resist the temptation to fan 
a fellow-worshiper into a chill shows Christian charac- 
ter quite as much as the visiting of almshouses, hos- 
pitals, and prisons,—worthy as these objects truly are, 





THE MORAL VALUE OF A DAILY TASK, 


No feeling is more common than that of impatience 
at the regular and uniform recurrence of one’s daily 
work. To do almost the same tasks—and most of 
them commonplace tasks—is likely to become irk- 
some, and to give rise to depreciation of one’s work, 
But there is another and a brighter side to the mat- 
ter. The daily task is one of the greatest blessings 
of life. One of the advantages of its regular perform- 
ance is that it gives zest to our recreations and diver- 
sions. It makes the holiday or the vacation a real 
boon, and enables the worker to enter into its best 
uses and to reap its best rewards. What enjoyment 
of a holiday does the man ever know who can never 
tell on any nforning what he is to do that day? 
There can be no enjoyment of vacation to one whose 
whole life is vacation. People who do not work do 
not know what rest is. Those who have no regular 
employment find their leisure a burden, and their 
life is full of ennui and restlessness. A daily task is 
|@ sure preventive of such a result. It is, in great 
part, the divine ordinance’ of six days’ work which 
makes the day of rest so great a blessing to man. 

Then, too, the daily task is a great aid to virtuous 
living. Idleness and vice have very close affinities, 
The vicious and criminal classes are not recruited, in 
any great measure, from the ranks of the regularly 
employed. They are made up of the lazy and shift- 
less, whose work is at inost an occasional odd job. If 
the physical and mental powers are steadily employed 
in the performance of some daily task, there is little 
of time and energy left for the pursuit of those indul- 
gences to which idleness is so favorable. Moreover, 
the necessity of doing the daily work of tife operates 
as a warning against even occasional lapses into dis- 
sipation and its attendant vices. All laborers know 
that periodic sprees imperil their every interest as 
workingmen, and will sooner or later ruin their oceu- 
pations. All the interests which are bound up with 





cute it with success; and yet the same person may | the daily task—and they are among the greatest in- 


be wofully barren of those same acts of kindness and | 

of love which would be the better part of a good | 
life. Such a person may devotedly tend a hospital | 
patient dying of consumption contracted from a cold 
caught in the breeze from a good lady’s fan. That 
visitor of the sick might show untiring zeal and 
genuine sympathy with such a patient, and yet take 
not the slightest care to manage her own fan so that 
it should not make her neighbor in the church pew a | 
hospital patient also. There is a way of fanning by 
which any one catches the breeze except the one who 
wants it; and there is a way of fanning so that 
one’s neighbor need not be disturbed by it. To study 
out the difference, and carry it into practice, would 
be one of those “ nameless, unremembered acts of 
kindness” that are better worth doing than some | 








other forms of philanthropy which make one feel | 





| terests of life—thus utter their protest against sinful 
and harmful indulgences which becloud the brain 
and enervate the physical powers. 

The daily task is also a great blessing because it 
affords an outlet for the energies. The forces within 
us must find some expression and employment. If 
they do not find it in anything that is useful, they 
will pretty surely find it in something that is useless, 
or worse than useless. The bodily powers, for ex- 
ample, must be employed if they are to be restrained 
from falling a prey to temptation and vice. Just 
here is found a main reason why so many experi- 


| enced educators are led to approve of a devotion to 


athletic exercises and contests among college students 
which to many seems to involve an excessive outlay 
of time and strength. This is very probably the case 
in some instances. But those who know from obser- 


















































































vation the temptations to which large numbers of 
young men are exposed, in consequence alike of their 
energetic youth and of their aggregation together, 
are led to look with more favor upon the numerous 
outdoor sports and contests which are now prevalent, 
than would those who do not appreciate the facts. 
It is a fact that athletics has greatly diminished what 
is often called—and not altogether inappropriately— 
college vandalism, 

These considerations illustrate an important point 
connected with the moral value of the daily task. 
Vigorous and constant employment is a great protec- 
tion against the misuse of our energies. Its value is 
thus distinctly moral. Our daily work is not merely 
useful because it yields us a living in the sense of 
enabling us to exist. It is useful because it tends to 
make life worth living,—because it gives to existence 
some meaning and worth. Nor does it do this merely 
negatively, by holding the life back from vicious em- 
ployments. It does so positively by giving to each 
life the sense of accomplishing something of the work 
of the world,—the sense of doing a man’s part in the 
support and improvement of human life. 

It would certainly be incorrect to suppose that all 
workers actually associate this meaning with their 
daily work. To many their work is mere drudgery ; 
and it is so largely because they have no sense of its 
meaning and use, either for themselves or for others. 
But this does not invalidate the claim that it is the 
worker’s privilege to feel that his work is a part of 
the great world’s busy life, and that, in doing it 
faithfully and well, he is contributing his share to 
the well-being of his fellow-men, as well as securing 
his own. 

But the moral value of the daily task is also 
clearly seen in its disciplinary effect upon character. 
A regular employment has a great steadying power ; 
it trains and directs the energies, and develops the 
habit of application and persistence. A part of the 
discipline of student life is found in the daily recur- 
rence of a set task. This tends to fix the habit of do- 
ing every day’s work as it comes. The daily task is 
the foe of procrastination and caprice in the doing of 
one’s work. Its value is seen when one observes the 
way in which men, so soon as left to themselves, 
often cease all regular and systematic work, and be- 
come the creatures of their impulses and moods. To 
most persons the requirement which must be met 
each day is necessary to hold them to any constancy 
in work; the task must be imposed by others, and its 
performance enforced by constant watchfulness. 
Even to such the requirement is a blessing, because 
it operates as a constraining force to hold the man to 
some useful empioyment. But only those gain the 
truest benefits from the daily task who have learned 
to impose it upon themselves, or, at least, to acquiesce 
cheerfully in its requirements. No doubt every man’s 
daily work is a good thing for him, whether he sees 
it to be so or not; but if he has arrived at that view 
of his work which enables him to go to it every day 
in the spirit of appreciation and freedom, if he is 
able clearly to see its value and use as a means of 
developing his powers, the work has certainly as- 
sumed a new importence for his life which it could 
not otherwise have had. ~ 

It is a great gain for any man to see that his daily 
work is not merely a means of living, but that, if it 
is well done, it is living; that life, in any proper 
meaning of it, consists in the development of quali- 
ties which give it worth and usefulness, and that this 
development is largely accomplished by the doing of 
one’s daily task. Perseverance, industry, and economy 
are not mere commercial or prudential qualities in a 
man, They are moral qualities; they are elements 
of character ; and it is in these virtues that the daily 
work of life is constantly schooling us. Let no man 
despise his work, if it is honest and is faithfully done. 
By despising it he is casting discredit upon himself; 
for it is certain that this daily work has done its full 
share in making any manhood which he possesses. 
The work which we do is the greatest part of life, 
a ike in the time it takes, the energy it absorbs, and 





the value which it has for character. No question 
can touch deeper interests in life than the question, 
With what fidelity, and with what appreciation of its 
true meaning, is that work done? 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


At the best, all words descriptive of the person or the 
feelings of God are only suggestive words. They cannot 
be closely definitive. They are words of a human origin, 
with the limitations and imperfections of humanity. 
And here is where many a reader stumbles. Thus a 
Colorado lawyer writes : 


Having been greatly aidéd in the past by your Notes on 
Open Letters, and having almost invariably found satisfactory 
explanations in your concise and explicit answers to queries, I 
venture to suggest a question myself. Is it ever right to speak 
of God as an “angry God”? Ifnot, how shall we explain the 
many passages in the Bible which indicate that he was angry? 
Is there a single instance recorded in the life of Jesus in which 
he was represented as indicating anger, except, perhaps, in 
Mark 3:5? Please explain the term “ anger” as there used. 
Should a person, a professed follower of the Lord, ever allow 
himself to become angry? I trust that these questions will be 
considered of sufficient importance to have a place in your 
“Notes,” as they seem to me to involve a principle which is 
fundamental, since our conceptions of God largely influence our 
attitude towards him, and thus become powerful factors in 
molding our gharacters. I might mention, in this connection, 
that I was much surprised (may I say disappointed?) in a 
recent number of your paper (lesson fur February 21), to notice 
that one subdivision of the lesson outline was “ God’s Wrath 
Incurred.” Please explain in what sense we may properly 
speak of “ God’s wrath.”” Even though the words of any par- 
ticular text may seem. to indicate that which is admitted to be 
not in accordance with the truth, are not the leaders of religious 
thought, on whom so much depends for real advancement, com- 
mitting a grave error by promulgating still further erroneous 
ideas ? 

The primitive meaning of “anger” is “ grief,” or 
“trouble,” or “ vexation.” Its root is the same as that 
of “‘anguish.” The words translated “anger” in both 
the Old Testament and the New are also translated 
“indignation.” In this sense, anger may be right and 
proper. It was thus that anger moved Jesus to deep 
grief against the obdurate minds of those who would for- 
bid the healing of a poor sufferer on the Sabbath day. 
And we can certainly conceive of God as deeply moved 
against evil-doing. The-very idea of God as an active 
force for good includes the idea of his activity against 
evil, which we would speak of among men as anger or 
wrath. If, indeed, we were to conceive of a human per- 
sonality without the capacity of a righteous indignation 
against wrong, we should have in mind only a very weak 
personality. It behooves us, however, to endeavor to 
think of anger or wrath among men as allowable only 
when manifest in the spirit of our Lord. Our trouble 
with these words as applied to God grows out of our 
human perversion of anger and wrath. 


The misuse of a good thing is wrong; but it does not 
follow that the thing misused is in itself evil. It is 
wrong to misuse the appetite ; but the appetite in itself is 
by no means evil. On the contrary, it is a God-given 
agency for the preservation of man’s life, and for his 
physical gain and growth. So of all the human senti- 
ments; they are in themselves good, but their misuse 
and perversion are evil, A Canadian reader seems to 
confound the evil of misusing one of the higher qualities 
of our nature, with some supposed evil in the quality 
itself, when he says: 

Being engaged in the various departments of church work, 
more especially the Sunday-school, for the ‘last fifteen years, 
and always being somewhat sensitive, I find that I am growing 
worse and worse, so that, when I am in public, my life is like 
a heavy load, and my once loved work in the Sunday-school is 
a task that I wait some one else to take, so as to relieve me. 
Now, it is well known that you are crowded with letters, and 
mine is only one among a thousand; yet I feel that.it is neces- 
sary for me to take the risk of an answer to the following ques- 
tions, for my life has become a burden, and my usefulness in 
the church appears to be passing away. I am crushed with it. 
So, if you would kindly answer,-or direct me for information, 
I shall be ever grateful. What is the cause of sensitiveness? 
Is it from our sinful nature, and therefore sin in the individual 
that it controls? Or is it from a disordered brain? Or has the 
mind become so diseased that there is no help for it? Can it be 
remedied? Ifso, how? 

“‘Sensitiveness”’ a result of sin! Why, what does the 
writer mean by “sensitiveness,” when he questions its 
value as a precious gift from God? Sensitiveness is 
susceptibility to outside ‘impressions. Sensitiveness is a 
measure of power in the realm of life, all the way up the 
scale from a clam to an archangel. The more sensitive- 


ness a man can have, in his responsive susceptibility to 
outside impressions, the greater his possibilities of sym- 
pathy with others, and of inspiration in their behalf. 
Unless a man be sensitive, he is liable to go recklessly 
on through the world, regardless of the interests or the 
feelings of others; but if he has a high degree of sensi- 
tiveness, he can feel with and for others, and so be able 
tightly to exert. himself in their behalf, beyond what 
would otherwise be’ possible. Does this writer mean 
that his susceptibility to the impressions of the feelings 


he mean that he has been misusing his God-given sensi- 
tiveness by turning it in upon himself, so as to cause him 
to worry. over his own lack, or over some of the opinions 
concerning, and the estimates of, himself by others? If 
the latter be the case, the trouble is not with his sensi- 
tiveness, but with the use to which he ‘puts it. The 
remedy in such a case is in thinking less of himself, and 
more of others. Sensitiveness used in behalf of others 
is called “ tact;” sensitiveness turned in upon one’s self 
is called “touchiness.” “Tact” is “touch;” so is 
“touchiness.” The man of tact is the sensitive man 
who is always on the alert not to touch others unkindly 
or unwisely, even though his motive in this be a regard 
for his own interests. The touchy man is one wh0is always 
worrying because somebody has touched him, or because 
he has been put to inconvenience by touching somebody 
else. The cure for this sort of wrongly used sensitiveness 
is in not thinking of one’s self more highly—or more 
in any other way—than he ought to think, and in giving 
others the chief place in his thoughts and endeavors. If 
a man be troubled lest others undervalue him, or take 
offense at him, or aré likely to do so, let him consider 
that they probably think less about him, either one way 
or the other, than ‘he supposes. Forgetfulness of self in 
entering a crowded room, or in walking the streets, or in 
conversation with a single person, is the best possible 
guard against a,selfish misuse of sensitiveness at that 
time; but in every place, and always, it is well to be 
sensitive to the interests and needs and feelings of others, 
—one can hardly be too much so. 








A SEAWEED ON DECK EN MID-OCEAN. 
BY CLIFFORD LANIER. 


Brave tangle, color-glinting weed, 

Thou stayest not our huge ship’s speed 

One little whit. Thine atom’s need, 
We heed it not. 

Could not Leviathan’s vast greed 
Spare thee one spot ? 


Fierce winter gales thy cradle shook, 
Within some isle-sequestered nook ; 
Thine ancestors there refuge took 
Against the storm, 
To pgrent safe from alien look 
Thee nested warm. 


Did thy forbears Columbus know, 

When that discoverer longeago, 

Solemn with prophecy of wo, 
His deck did pace,— 

Whose caravels and pinnace slow 
Sargasso trace ? 


Mayhap they ’scaped De Soto’s keel, 

Whose enterprise of sword and steel 

fs brave with hopes his Spaniards feel 
Of empires grand, 

Yet desperate for wo or weal 
(Hidalgo band)! 


Or did they look on Wesley born 
To larger fate, yet now forlorn, 
For still delays Conversion’s dawn ? 
And Oglethorpe, 
Who quits with store of oil and corn 
His easeful dorp 


To found asylums in the west 

For debtors and all sore-oppressed ? 

Ye, fervid zeal, good English breast ! 
Ye loved e’en weeds : 

Your very heart-throbs beat and pressed 
For human needs! 


How long, thou tiny lichen, thou 
Sea-alga tossed above our prow 
And rudely kept by strangers now 
From out thy home, 
Hast known Time’s furrowing ocean-plow 
Divide the foam? 


What jetsam, flotsam, of sad wreck, 
That lately graced some freighted deck 
Of souls who danger little reck 
As even we, 
Hast thou seen sorrowful, weedy speck,— 





Lost, tossed ht sea ? 


ar 


and interests of others is breaking him down? Or does - 
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; Wood mosses tame ken not the strife, 
The warfare waged for merely life, 
Wherewith thy battle here is rife 

*Mid wind and wave: 
Their days are joys of folk house-wite 
From birth to grave. 


. Thine is the warrior-martyr’s fate, 
To bleeding fall without the gate 
Of Israel, diegyand, with no date 

On sandy tomb, 
To lie, and to the ages prate 
Of war’s sad doom, 


Such would be, if this meager art 
Thine only record were. Thy heart 
Be comforted! A better part 
May yet befall. 
Impaled upon an expert’s dart 
Against the wall 


In some museum’s richest niche, 

Thou shalt high lore of séience teach, 

And secrets of huge ocean preach,— 
Gain out of loss! 

Beyond the heaven, thou yet shalt reach, 
Of weed or moss. 


Montgomery, Ala. 





THE STORY OF A LETTER. 


BY BISHOP JOHN H. VINCENT, D.D., LL.D. 
SECOND ARTICLE, 


The letter which Paul wrote to the saints at Ephesus, 
which was possibly and probably intended, at the time 
of the writing, to reach immediately all the disciples of 
“ Asia,” and which was designed by the Holy Spirit, who 
inspired it, for believers of all countries and of all cen- 
turies, was a religious letter,—a very religious letter. 
It is full of great thoughts about God and about his Son 
Jesus Christ,—about his service, the ends and the spirit 
of it, and about his servants who serve him. The writer 
of the letter believes in the reality of the religious world. 
It is to him no dream-land or cloud-land. He does not 
content himself with a religion of dogma or of ceremonial. 
He makes great deal of the right kind of every-day 
living, and gives wholesome, practical advice. As for 
the future, he rejoices in it; he rejoices in hope, in the 
hope of eternal life. 

It goes withant saying, that a letter like this of Paul 
to the Ephesians requires, in him who reads it, somewhat 
of the same spirit that filled him who wrote it. An essay 
on the higher mathematics would be very dry reading to 
one Who takes no interest whatever in mathematics. No 
wonder that Renan, the polished but rationalistic French- 
man, sees little to admire in this letter of Paul. He 
regards it as a very ordinary bit of writing, “ diffuse, 
nerveless, loaded with repetitioffs and useless words.” 
The Frenchman iscolor-blind, In the thought of Bishop 
Christopher Wordsworth, the Epistle ‘‘ stands pre-emi- 
nent among St. Paul’s Epistles in the sublimity of its 
rendering of supernatural truths... . The sentences flow 
on, as it were, in the full strong tide, wave after wave, 
of an immense and impetuous sea, swayed by a powerful 
wind, and brightened and sparkling with the golden rays 
of a rising sun.” 

But one lacking may acquire a taste for such literature. 
Reading it over and over with care and desire and prayer, 
a new interest begins and grows. It is a little like read- 
ing Robert Browning. The more you read, the better 
you like it, and the more you find in it worthy of appre- 
ciation. Then when the same Holy Spirit who touched 
Paul touches you, the light he saw reveals the same 
blessed world of eternal reality to you. 

In every letter there is an outline of thought. One 
idea suggests another. One argument leads to another 
argument; an objection appears; an answer comes; a 
practical application is made, and now and then the 
writer, carried away by his theme, bursts into rap- 
turous exclamation. It is always interesting to trace an 
author’s order of thought. 

Will you then open your New Testament at the letter 
of Paul to the Ephesians, andsimply read it once under 
the guidance of the following outline? 

1. Here in the first and second verses of the first chap- 
ter we find a brother’s salutation, with a blessing upon the 
people to whom he writes. 

2. Then (Eph. 1: 3-14) we find him blessing God for 
all of God's blessings,—and what rich blessings they are, 
—blessings of the spiritual life ! 

8. A prayer to God for added blessing, that they who 
already have so mach may have wisdom and revelation 
and enlightenment, that they may appreciate what they 
have (1: 15-23). 

4. From the present a look at the past,—a reminder of 


what they were before they knew Christ, when they. lived 
in sin, and of what Christ hall done for them (2: 1-22). 
5. The writer himself knows of the grace he exalts. 
His own experience naturally enters as illustration and 
demonstration of the truth he preaches. He tells the 
wonderful! story of his call to this ministry (3: 1-13). 

6. In view of this experience of his and of theirs, in 
the presence of these splendid provisions of grace for Jew 
and Gentile, and even for a persecutor of the faith, with 
great confidence in the gospel, he records his prayer for 
them,—a prayer for strength, for the indwelling of Christ, 
for love, for spiritual knowledge, for the fulness of God, 
closing with a Ze Deum which for measure and might of 
faith is not excelled in this Book of books (8 : 14-21). 

7. From this Mount of Transfiguration Paul wag 
down into the valley of practical life of church organiza- 
tion and service, Out of the experimental fervor comes 
the every-day ethical force. We have now pages of 
duties,—what the saints are to avoid, and what they are 
to be and to do; all of them as believers, and in all the 
relations of life,—wives, husbands, children, fathers, ser- 
vants, masters (4: 4-32; 5: 1-33; 6: 1-9). 

8. The church enthusiasm must not be merely practi- 
cal, but it must be militant. Saints must/know and love 
and serve; but they must serve as soldiers, as good sol- 
diers, of Jestis Christ (6 : 10-20). 

9. After a commendation to them of his messenger 
Tychicus, a “‘ beloved brother and faithful minister in the 
Lord,” who is to report to them personal matters relating 
to the writer and to speak words for their comfort (6: 21, 
22), Paul 

10. Pronounces a benediction of peace and love and 
faith and grace (6 : 23, 24). 

Let us once more read this Epistle by the help of a 
slightly different but fuller outline: 

1. The writer (1: 1), under a commission (1: 1), toa 
certain class (1:1) comes with a message of blessing 
(1: 2) from a high, holy, and gracious source (1 : 2). 

2. He comes with words of blessing in the form of 
thanksgiving to God (1: 8); with words of blessing for 
gifts of blessing; for gifts of spiritual blessing; .for 
“every spiritual blessing” (1:3). Then follows a long 
list of gifts,—gifts of grace from God to man, “‘ showers 
of blessing,”—election unto holiness, adoption, redemp- 
tion, forgiveness, illumination, foreordination, the “ ear- 
nest of our inheritance” (1 : 4-14). 

8. Praise passes into petition. From blessing God for 
blessings given, he seeks further blessing for the people 
to whom he writes, and from whom he has heard so 
many encouraging things (1: 15,16). He asks that they 
may see and know and rejoice in the splendor and ful- 
ness of the grace and power of God towards them,— 


Christ’s resurrection from the dead and his exaltation to 
the throne of heavenly glory (1 : 17-23), 

4. Now, as this heavenly glory shines upon them, he 
reminds them what they were in the past (2: 1-6); how 
love had rescued them (2: 6-12); what honor and ex- 
altation had come to them (2: 8-16); and that-all this 
was theirs, not as Jews, but as Gentiles (2 
and what glorious privileges, as parts of a splendid 
temple and household, they now share (2: 20-24). 

5. The writer having unfolded the doctrines of grace, 
and made disclosures of the personal possibilities of the 
individual believer and of the church, blossoms out into 


grace and power to be measured only by the wonders of 


: 17-19); 


with wordsi of benediction to the “brethren,” to “all 


them that love our Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity” (in 
uncorruptness—Rev. Ver.). 

Having twice read, with much care, this remarkable 
epistle of Paul, let me ask the student of it to re-read it 
seven times, pencil in hand, each time searching every 
verse and every line for some word throwing light on the 
indicated topic. For the 

First reading: Find everything in the whole epistle 
that states, defines, or in any way bears upon, the names, 
character, laws, acts, or words, of God the Father. 
Second reading: In the same way examine the epistlé 
to find its teachings, direct or inferegtial, on the names, 
character, teachings,‘and acts of Jesus. 

Third reading: Search the teachings of the epistle on 
the names and offices of the Holy Ghost. 

Fourth reading: What can you find concerning the 
fact, degrees, and forms of human sin as set forth in this 
epistle? 

Fifth reading: What are the possibilities herein re- 
vealed of personal experience, attainment, and privilege? 
Sixth reading : How is the church here spoken of, as 
to its origin, aims, and officers? 

Seventh reading: What are the standards of duty set 
up in this epistle for various classes of people? Who 
are the people? What ought they to be and do? 

One reading the story of Ephesus and her famous temple 
fancies that he finds some a!lusion to them in Paul’s words 
about the “ church,” the “ household of God,” the “ foun- 
dation,” the “corner-stone,” the “holy temple,” the 
“mystery,” “the works of darkness,” the ‘ glorious 
church, not having spot or wrinkle or any such thing.” 

Certainly it is legitimate to draw comparisons and con- 
trasts between the glory, power, and objects of the temple 
of Diana, and the intenser glory, greater power, and 
holier objects of the Church of Christ. The early Chris- 
tians in Ephesus must often have thought about them: 
The inanimate goddess, the ever-living, personal Christ; 
the hidden idol, the all-revealed and all-revealing Im- 
manuel; the mystery of the cella, the living ‘‘ mystery” 
of the indwelling Christ; the failing foundations of the 
temple, the immovable foundations of the church; the 
center of sin, the temple consecrated to the beauty of 
holiness; the coldness and stateliness of the heathen 
shrine, the Christian Church a“ household” fullof warmth 
and cheer. Both fitly and beautifully framed; both 
visions of strength and loveliness; both offering asylum 
on certain conditions to certain classes of men. But the _ 
one belonged to the realm of matter, and satisfied only the 
human sense of beauty and power. The other represents 
the boundless and glorious world of spirit, the “ heavenly 
places” with their “spiritual blessings,” the peace of God, 
—the portion of the soul on earth, the presence of God,— 
the all-satisfying portion of the soul forever. 

Buffalo, N. Y. 





THE HARMFULNESS OF PRIDE. 


BY THE REV. THEODORE E. SCHMAUK. 


I once knew a man, of musical reputation, who felt 
like learning to sing. But he would not put himself 
under an instructor, for fear of revealing his ignorance 
of the art. Pride cuts a man off from the salutary effects 
of criticism and counsel. Every proud man needs, but 
will not tolerate, the critic. Pride is not pleased to have 
its mistakes pointed out. It does not like to be cor- 





a beautiful recital of his personal experience (3 : 1-13), 
and then, in prayer (3: 14-19) and doxology (3: 20, 21), sets 
forth the ineffable privileges of the Christian who belongs 
to the one family in heaven and earth. Greater glories 
these than the goddess herself of the Ephesian temple 
and all her followers could claim. 

6. Paul next treats of the spirit becoming those who 
receive such grace and exaltation. What mutual for- 
bearance and love (4: 1-3); what unity in the church 
(4°: 4-6); what gifts of grace, strength, and service 
(4: 7-12); what a looking toward the glorious consum- 
mation in unity, maturity, stability, and oneness with 
and in Christ (4 : 8-16). 

7. A church with such doctrines, energies of grace and 
divine relationships, should live a lofty life; a*life very 
different from the old life of sin (4: 17-19); a new life of 
the new creation in righteousness and holigess of truth 
4: 20-24). 

8. Then come sundry contrasts and counsels (4 : 25-32; 
5: 1-21); direct, practical admonitions to wives (5: 22-24), 
husbands (5: 25-33), children (6: 1-3), fathers (6: 4), ser- 
vants (6: 5-8), masters (6: 9). 

9. After final words of exhortation to the disciple- 
soldiers of the church militant (6: 10-20), Paul 

10. Closes his letter with a word of commendation con- 
cerning his faithful messenger Tychicus (6 : 21, 22), and 














rected. It is hurt unless one assumes the impossibility 

of its errancy, and it is deeply hurt if one questions that 
| impossibility. To get on with a proud man, practically 
let him be infallible. But you spoil the man. Pride 
closes mind and hearttorebuke. Pride sees no superiors, 
and prefers not to be set right by infegiors. Pride rarely 
seeks, and barely takes, advice. The proud son despises 
the counsel of his mother and the correction of his father. 
Only the lowly will sit at the feet of wisdom. Pride 
rather prays: 

“To circles of pure ignorance conduct me, 
I hate the company that can instruct me.” 

In the last article of the late Emile De Laveleye it is 
shown how Italy’s national pride foolishly led her to 
build the biggest war vessels in the world. So Portu- 
gal’s pride caused her to claim and to keep her great 
African possessions, until the little state has landed ‘in 
bankruptcy. Thus pride, secondly, unbalances the proper 
poise of judgment. An overblown estimate of self be- 
clouds the reasoning faculties. It deceives a man, and 
disturbs his good judgment. The petty supremacy of 
his own narrow and tiny world raises a.man immensely 
in his own imagination. The personal factor enters so 
very largely into every question, that impartial valuation 
of fact is impossible. A proud man cannot hold the 
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scales. Even if he does not overmeasure his own re- 
sources, he is especially liable to be deceived as to the 
extent of his opponent’s strength. He trusts in his own 
arm. If he be a boaster, he dares the world. He isa 
very Goliath. He feels safe, like the Edomites, and 
thinks to himseif, “Who shall bring me down?” “I 
will bring thee down,” saith the Lord. “The pride of 
thine heart hath deceived thee.” 

Therefore pride goeth before destruction. Facing ene- 
mies, the overrating of capability possessed, the under- 
rating of effort needed, together with the gathering of 
those gradual effects which pride produces in the hearts 
of snubbed auxiliagies and unsympathetic spectators, 
will sooner or Jater bring on its downfall. Facing friends, 
who have take the proud man on his own representa- 
tion,—one to be leaned against in emergency, and to be 
depended on for preventing defeat and organizing vic- 
tory,—an unexpected collapse will wilt him under their 
wrath, and bring him into a humiliation whose depths 
of shame are beyond the power of expression. 

In its weaker form of vanity, pride will lead us to 
make ourselves ridiculous, and cause others to lose the 
respect they had for us personally. A vain man, dressed 
in a little brief authority, most ignorant of that of which 
he is most assured, plays such fantastic tricks before his 
fellows that they turn from him in amusement or disgust. 

The haughtier the spirit, the greater the fall. The 
more pretentious the claim, the deeper the disgrace, 
. Sir Christopher Gardiner, knight of the Holy Sepulcher, 
was a very glorious character in the Boston of Win- 
throp’s time. His Prince Rupert hat, with ostrich 
plume, his gloves and luxuriant curls, his sublime air 
and superior manners, his way of saying things that 
made one think of courts and kings, 

**3o that not having been at court 
Seemed something very little short 
Of treason,” 
were calculated to make a quick impression on a part of 
the simple Puritan community. But what a rueful end 
was in store for this gallant and highflown cavalier, 
when he fled from the place, and was hunted down and 
brought before the governor with stained hat, broken 
plumage, matted hair, and miry boots! 
‘Gone was now his power to please, 
And his pompous words had no more weight 
Than feathers flying in the breeze.’ 


Pride, even where it does not bring humiliation, im- 
* pairs our power of usefulness aud diminishes our influ- 
ence for good. The proud man puts a fence between 
himself and other men. He holds them ata distance. 
As a consequence, they hold him at a distance too. So 
he is by himself. He is unable to unite or combine. 
What he does, he must do single-handed. And what he 
does is likely to be received coldly. He is reputed to be 
exclusive, and when he wants to sympathize, his activi- 
ties are not properly appreciated. Men feel that where 
pride begins, love ceases. Loftiness, arrogahcy, and 
haughtiness have their reward. He who is devoted to 
self, and seldom to others, will discover that others are 
just as seldom devoted to him, The proud man is a 
lonely man, inspiring fear, it may be, but not drawing 
supporters unto him in affection. 

This pride of uaconcern can go its lonely way regard- 
less of the opinions and sympathies of others. There is, 
on the other hand, a pride of concern, which is exceed- 
ingly eager to stand high in the esteem of fellow-men. 
It is. so anxious as to its reputation, and as to its con- 
sistency, that it will risk nothing to save the best of 
causes. It examines every policy with a hundred eyes, 
before committing itself to action. When it has done a 
thing, it pauses to see what the effect is on the commu- 
nity. If there be triticism on its course, it will abandon 
every present duty, and labor with heart and soul to con- 
vince the world that what it has done is just exactly right. 

Such a pride will swiftly bring a man to the downward 
path. He will be tempted to partly give up truth, that 
he may gain applause. Learning to look for praise on 
every hand, and failing to receive it, he may accept the 
consolation of flattery. ‘“ He that is proud eats up him- 
self; pride is his own glass, his own trumpet, his own 
chronicle; and whatever praises itself but in the deed 
devours the deed in the praise.” Nourished on flattery, 
the proud Absalom determined to dethrone his father. 
Sycophant, quten, and courtier do thus wield the royal 
scepter, for evil ends, through the king’s ear. The story 


used to be told that a nobleman one day found Cardinal | 


Richelieu at leaping, and, offering to leap against the 
cardinal, he suffezed the latter to outstrip him; and, not 
long after, he received a lucrative office. The flatterer 
knows that pride is a weak spot to be played on. 


chief things of life are those of the outward appearance. 
So their pride arises and rests on excellence of, look and 
feature and manner, in superiority of habiliment and 
home, in perfection of custom and form. The pride 
which lays all stress upon the mode of the outward mani- 
festation either seeks to conform perfectly to the conven- 
tional, and thus to win approbation, or to rise daringly 
above the conventional, and thus to command admira- 
tion. Fashion is not always vicious, nor always sense- 
less, nor always guilty of downright folly; but it rules 
the weak with iron rod. At best, it is the regulator of 
outward manifestation, and it tends to draw the higher 
energies from within outward. Yet it is monarch of the 
most universal and ancient empire upon the face 6f the 
earth. And pride is fashion’s prime minister. 

Its greatest harm is done by pride, when it commands 
the maintenance of the elegant outer form at the expense 
of bankruptcy to the spiritual resources within. Pride 
will struggle desperately, and for a lifetime, to keep up 
appearances, It will exhaust all internal worth and 
vitality that the shell of respectability be preserved be- 
fore men. It will conceal defect by plumes of borrowed 
glory. It will rustle in unpaid-for silk. It will be dried 
up in its roots beneath, so that its branch be not cut off 
above. It will allow its strength to be hunger-bitten. 
It will let confidence be rooted cut of its own tabernacle 
and terrors approach on every side, if only it still shall 
save a name in the street, and if only it be not chased 
out of the world. 

Fashion and form do not hold everybody. But pride 
harms also the man of inner worth and substance. It 
raises his self-importance. It sharpens his sense of per- 
sonal dignity. It stiffens him to stand up for his rights, 
and to determine not to be imposed on,—which is to 
say, that he forget others’ needs, and fail to forbear gra- 
ciously toward others’ weaknesses. It causes him to 
think his own will the only right will, and his own way 
the only practical way. When galled by injury or stung 
by annoyance, he will need much grace to prevent pride’s 
stirring him to resent every blow, or determining him to 
work a way to adequate revenge. Pride of blood and of 
fortune keeps much excellence apart, and prevents much 
co-operation between good but different kinds of people. 
A whole Sunday-school class of girls may go to pieces 
on just a question of pride. In all voluntary associa- 
tions, especially of women, whether religious, charitable, 
educational, or social, and in many churches, the ques- 
tions or the assumptions of pride is the fatal spot of the 
whole structure. “They could not get along with each 
other” is a result which is always either primarily or 
subordinately traceable to pride. Pride produces more 
wretchedness and tears in our schools than all other 
causes put together. 

The proud man who has prospered in the world ac- 
cords a freezing recognition to good old friends who have 
not prospered. The girls who greeted each other as 
children with a spontaneous and sympathetic glow of 
pleasure now kill off the earlier blossoming of friend- 
ship, and exchange an icy stare. He who earns his 
living in one particular way looks not at him who earns 
his living in another particular way. Parents regulate 
the marriage and ruin the happiness of their children, 
because a beloved one of the latter does not meet the 
requirement of social pride. Pride inspires the sad and 
foolish extravagances of social competition. Some osten- 
tatious man strikes out to do or to possess something 
which shall cause him to shine above all his neighbors. 
Envy burns and jealousy rages. Rivals spend their last 
cent to outdo the dreadful extravagance of their com- 
petitor, and whole circles cherish bitter feelings against 
each other. ‘“ Deep is the sea, and deep is hell, but 
Pride lieth deeper. It is coiled as a poisonous worm 
about the foundations of the soul.” 

So pride leads men toquarrel, ‘‘ Only by pride cometh 
contention,” say the Proverbs. Pride causes and keeps 
up divisions, alienations, and quarrels, In public affairs 
it is often pride that brings on wars and bloodshed. The 
pride of monarchs and nations has broken pledges and 
treaties, left a track of human blood upon countries, and 
brought4ife-loss and misery upon unnumbered millions 
of peaceful people. Pride has inflamed national hatreds, 
and plungeéthe greatest powers into war. It is pride 
that keeps men and governments obstinate in the wrong. 
It is pride that prompts them to ruin a cause rather than 
| back down from a false position. It is pride that cuts 
and lashes poor souls with sneer and taunt and sarcasm. 
“In the mouth of the foolish is the rod of pride.” Pride 
“breaks the hearts of the humble, excites the passions 
of the wrathful, corrupts the conduct of the weak. From 
first to last it is a curse and a torment to every one, and 





To children, animals, savages, and many others, the 





a.virtue, but this pride is a monster which eats its’ own 
master’s happiness, John Ruskin says that, in general, 
pride is at the bottom of all great mistakes. : 
Is pride not hateful as we see it exhibited in another? 
And what is disgusting in another can certainly not be 
lovable in one’s self. Still less can pride be lovely to 
the eye of the Lord. Pride makes a man God’s enemy. 
God is always against the proud man. There is none 
on whom he is more severe. He resisteth the proud, 
He will root up the house of the proud. The Lord of 
hosts hath purposed it, to stain the pride of all glory, and 
to bring into contempt all the honorable of the earth. 
Whosoever exalteth himself shall be abased. Except a 
man humble himself, he shall not enter the kingdom of 
heaven. Every one that is proud of heart is an abomina- 
tion to the Lord. 

When a proud man thinks best of himself, God thinks 
worst of him. All his glory is like a smoke which tries 
to climb up into heaven, and God scatters it in the wind. 
The builders of Babel were proud, and God caused the 
name of their building to be called Confusion. Pharaoh 
was proud, and God turned his land into a nest of ver- 
min, his water into blood, and his homes into abodes of 
the dead. Pharaoh was proud still, and God buried his 
hosts beneath the billows of the Rea Sea. Absalom was 
proud, and God brought him down, and “ his rebellion 
hanged him on a tree.””. Naaman was proud, but finally 
humbled himself, and let God heal him in waters better 
than those of Abana or Pharpar. Nebuchadrezzar was 
proud, and God thrust him out of men’ssociety. ‘Pride 
thrust proud Saul out of his kingdom, proud Haman out 
of the court, and proud Lucifer out of heaven.” Pride 
turned the rich man’s soul to bigger barns, merry ban- 
quets, and softer ease; and God called him a fool that 
very night. Pride probably impelled Peter to walk on 
the sea; and pride would have left him to perish in the 
sea if he had not abandoned it for faith in the Master. 
Pride stirred Herod to array himself in royal apparel 
and sit upon his throne, and make an oration, and accept 
the shout of the people when they said: It is the voice 
of God! But the angel of the.Lord smote him, because 
he gave not God the glory, and he rotted away with 
worms. Pride lifted Napoleon, master of Europe, to 
declare, “I make circumstances.” God sent him Mos- 
cow, Elba, Waterloo, and St. Helena, to “ testify to his 
utter helplessnéss in his humiliating downfall.” 

It has been well said that “the proud man dares the 
thunderbolts of God. He scorns men whom he sees, and 
in doing so he scorns Géd whom he has notseen. The man 
whom he consciously scorns cannot, but the God whom 
lie unwittingly scorns will, take vengeance upon him.” 


Lebanon, Pa. 





ONE MORE CORNER CLASS. 
BY A TEACHER. 


More than five years ago a fellow-teacher in a public 
school persuaded me to become the Sunday-school teacher 
of half a dozen boys who were among our number, and 
who never attended a Sunday-school. I assented, asked 
the superintendent of our Sunday-school for space, and 
he gladly assigned us a few benches. It did not take 
many Sundays to learn that these same boys, who were 
all attention and well behaved on a week-day, could, on 
the slightest provocation, be mischievous and unruly 
when all laws were suspended. 

Soon I began to dread facing my class; for I felt that 
the hour and a half on Sunday was the fruitful cause of 
more injury to my nervous system than all the five days 
in the rest of the week put together. 

I read and re-read articles on “The Management of 
Boys,” and studied all the means and methods I could 
find to bear upon “those boys,” but without avail. I 
at last came to the conclusion that either those that 
wrote such articles had saints to deal with or were 
wholly ignorant of the existence of “‘ my set.” 

I resorted to rewards in the shape of cards and books, 
—the former on each Sunday for conduct, the latter for 
attendance. Many atime in the distribution of cards 
was I forced to wink at a sly punch,'a giggle, or a tug 
at a projecting foot during prayer, made by one of these 
well-behaved (?) ones. I felt that my task of “ watching 
and praying ”’ was very irksome at times. 

A year passed, two years, and almost three, before I 
could see any material change in the deportment of my 
class. During those years I had resolved scores of times 
to resign my position; but through your valuable paper, 
and the kindly hand of some friend who had passed 
through the same experience, I persevered; and then 
came a time when for several months a fever laid me low. 











not least to itself.” There is probably.a pride which is 


Such devotion, during my illness, as those boys showed, 
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T had not given them credit for. A call at the door, a 
few flowers or oranges left, told more than volumes their 
love for me. ae 

On my reappearance in my class, every one of the ten 
then under my charge reported himself for duty, and the 
wildest and most uncouth showed by his behavior how 
pleased he was with my return, I do not say this reform 
was instantaneous or continuous,—far from it; but a 
gradual change was noticeable. ' 

Was I late, or absent? so were they. In some way 
they had a private system of telegraphy, in vogue among 
themselves, that operated usually around corners. Some 
one of the “ ten” would always be on the lookout, give 
the signal of my approach, and on my entrance the whole 
ten would be seated, and have the appearance of having 
been waiting an hour. So I soon learned that, to be an 
effective teacher, I must not, under any circumstances, be 
either absent or late. I also found that visiting their 
homes more frequently, and having them spend an even- 
ing with me occasionally, did us both good. However, 
I shall. never forget their first visit to me. If you can 
imagine tén boys let loose from an asylum, you can have 
but a faint picture of my situation. It seemed as though 
each of the ten vied with his neighbor to see how much 
noise he could make. When the weaker and more quiet 
ones failed in the desired ends, the stronger ones came 
to their rescue, and lent a helping hand. How I longed 
for the time of departure! I resolved never again to 
attempt to entertain such a motley crew; but, after a 
lapse of several months, I again tried it, and then again, 
and with each visit the noise became less predominant, 


’ and.to-day I look forward to their visits with pleasure. 


I used to wonder, too, what benefit to those boys would 
accrue from my teaching,—would I ever live to see the 
seed taking root? Among the ten I have not a college 
boy, nor even one of ordinary education. The majority 
have all been forced to earn their living early; yet some- 
how the seed has sprung up in these hearts, and during 
the last year four of those unpromising youths (?) have 
started to be Christians ; and, while I have been helping 
them, they have been Helping me. When I find a little 
difficult place in the way, one of them is always ready 
with some kindly word that helps me wonderfully. The 
prayers that were so many times uttered in a fuint- 
hearted way are surely being answered. 

For two years my class has been the “banner class” 
fer attendance, and the superintendent has frequently 
said it did him good just to look at the class. 

The question has again and again been put to me, 
“ How do you mianage yourclass?” I must say, “‘ Partly 
by discipline and partly by love.” The latter is the un- 
derlying secret of all true, successful Sunday-school 
work, Let a boy feel you are personally interested in 
him, and you soon win him, Invite him to spend the 
evening frequently, study him carefully, and in a short 
time you will be surprised to see how a rough stone can 
be transformed to a jewel. 

For the last six months I have been directing the 
reading of some. Whatever book I suggest, they will be 
sure to accept, for my judgment by them is deemed in- 
fallible. What a change in five years! Their letters to 
me during the summer vacation are recompense enough 
for all the sacrifices I have made in those five years. 

Another matter I would suggest. ‘ Never forget your 
scholars’ birthdays.” Even though you write no more 
than a letter, send that. My boys, so their parents tell 
me, look forward to the letter on their birthdays with as 
much pleasure as the little accompanying gift on their 
breakfast plate. 

What volumes I could write about my boys! But I 
move aside for some one else who is willing to help other 
faint-hearted ones as I have been helped. 


Philadelphia. 





A FEW PRIMARY REQUISITES. 


BY CLARA HAMILTON REED. 


While primary teachers are often obliged to do with- 
out many useful helps they would gladly possess, there 
are a few absolute requisites to successful work in this 
department, I am speaking more especially for the 
smaller, poorer schools. 

First, the children must have comfortable seats. No 
scholar can behave or recite well when he is crowded or 
swinging his little feet. A primary teacher in New Jer- 
sey, writing to me for helpful suggestions, said: .“ I don’t 
know how I shall succeed in my work; for I haven’t a 
piano, or anything, and the children sit on high benches.” 
My reply was: “If nothing better can be done, saw off 
the legs of the benches.” 

It is very necessary to make some arrangement for 


having the proper kind of songs taught to the children. 
The circumstances of the different classes must deter- 
mine what arrangements can be made, but we can 
hardly conceive of a successful primary class without 
good singing. In this connection let me urge primary 
teachers to be very careful to teach the meaning of the 
words the children sing. I have taken great care in this, 
since a few years ago, when my class learned that beauti- 
ful little hymn beginning, 

*T am but a little lamb, 

Yet I know the way.” 

One sweet little girl, four years old, went home, and ex- 
claimed, “O uncle! we are learning a new song, and it 
begins, ‘ I’m a little butter lamb.’ ” 

A good-sized blackboard is very necessary in primary 
teaching, Some teachers say, ‘‘ Oh, I don’t care for one, 
because I can’t draw!” Does it matter how fine or how 
poor the drawing is? Sometimes just a straight or a 
crooked line will hold the attention while a thought is be- 
ing brought out. Again, try letting the scholars write the 
golden text, each scholar writing one word. Let them 
-draw the Jordan River, and locate Jericho, ete. They 
can do it with a little practice, and will enjoy it too. 

For the regular penny collection, the little pottery 
‘jugs cost but five cents, and are much enjoyed by the 
little ones. We vary the mode of collection by march- 
ing-songs, etc. We also have delightful little parties, at 
which we break the jugs when they are filled, 

Brookfield, Mass. 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


——_< ——_——— 


GERTY’S ’PISTLE. 
BY THE REV. J. F. COWAN. 


“T don’t know what it means, mama; I never saw 
such a horrid word before,” complained Gerty, with an 
impatient little stamp of her foot, “It don’t mean a 
pistol to shoot with,” 

** Daughter, run to the big dictionary,” mama was just 
going to say; and then she thought of something better. 
“Run to mama’s writing-desk, and bring me the bundle 
of papers you will find tied with a pink ribbon.” 

In a little while the wondering maiden camé baek 
with the package in her hands. It was large, and the 
knot was stubborn, and she could hardly wait until 
mama got it unfastened, to know what she could mean 
by sending her after a bundle of old letters just when she 
had been talking about her Sunday-school lesson. 

“Do you know whom this is from?” mama asked, as 
she took a square envelope, uddressed with violet ink, 
from the package, and held it up where her daughter 
could see it. 

“That is one of Aunty May’s letters. She always 
uses pink ink.” 

“Yes; or, at least, a very hard kind of ink to read, 
especially when it’s written both ways across the page.” 

“Why don’t she take another page, mama?”’ inquired 
Gerty, as she looked curiously at the closely written 
sheet. “Is she poor?” 

“No; not so poor, dear, as thoughtless. She can see 
to write it, and I suppose she doesn’t read it over after it 
is written, and so does not think how hard it may be for 
others to read.” 

“Why, I thought you said Aunty May was a pretty 
writer. You were wishing, one day, that I would try to 
write as well as she does.” 

“Itisn’t the handwriting; that would be plain enough 
if either writing were alone, but the second spoils the first, 
and is spoiled itself by being written over the first.” 

“There, that’s one of papa’s letters; I know that!” 
exclaimed Gerty, as her mother stopped talking, and 
drew forth another letter, addressed in a bold but some- 
what sprawling hand. ‘ You can read that,—can’t you, 
mama? for you do read every word over and over again.” 

“ Yes, dear, I can read that; for I have been reading 
them so long that, if no one else could read what your 
father writes, I’m sure I should know what it was.” 

** But I can’t read a word of it, mama; it isn’t near as 
smooth as Aunty May’s, though, of course, I think papa’s 
letters are nicer. What makes papa write such funny 
little curlicues at the end of all his words?” 

“Oh! that’s the n, or the r, or whatever letter finishes 
the word. They don’t look much like the m’s and r’s in 
your copy-book, dear; but then business papas, who 
have so many letters to write, are liable to get in a dread- 
ful hurry, and dash off little, crooked marks, that are 
easier to make than the letters, because they know that 





the people who are to read the letters will understand 
from the rest of the letter.” 


» “Oho! You needn’t think I don’t know that little 
scamp!” Gerty cried, as a smaller piece of paper, folded 
very crookedly, fell from the envelope mama was just 
putting away. “That’s one of my scribbling when I 
couldn’t do anything but print.” 

“T wouldn’t call it scribbling, dear. I remember that 
papa called it a very nice little letter when he read it 
down at the office.” 

*T tried to make it nice, mama; but it doesn’t look so 
very nice now.” 

“That is what makes it nice, dear,—because you did 
try. It was your best then; and one’s best, however 
imperfect it may be to them, is accepted as perfect,” 
“Oh, that is perfect! I didn’t know that you had 
saved Miss Wilson’s letter to me,mama. Wasn't it real 
kind of her to print every word of it, because she knew 
I couldn’t read writing? and it is printed just like the 
printing in the book,—as smooth, I mean.” 

* Yes, that is what you will be able to do one of these 
days, when you are as old as Miss Wilson, if you are 
patient enough to keep trying to do the things you can’t 
do so well now, and to understand the things you can’t 
understand now. Let us put the epistles away now.” 
“’Pistles, mama! What in the world are you talking 
about? Why, that’s the word that I was bothering about; 
but, I declare, I had forgotten there was such a word, I 
was so interested in the Jetters, You must be getting 
things mixed, as you tell me I do sometimes.” 

“ Not in the least, daughter. I might say it of you, 
though—a little girl who becomes so much interested in 
epistles that she forgets there is such a bothersome word 
as ‘ epistle.’”’ 

“Interested in ’pistles? Why, mama,gre haven’t said 
a word about anything but these letters.’ 

** And letters are epistles; didn’t you know that?” 

** Are they, really? ”’ 

“That’s what they used to call them in the days when 
Paul wrote epistles to all the churches.” 

“Why, there must be letters in the Bible.” 

ce Yes.”’ 

** But— Oh, yes! I know what I was going tosay. What 
I was bothering about when you sent me for these letters, 
was how there could be such a thing as a live ’pistle. I 
wondered if it meant some kind of an animal, But now 
I can’t understand it any better. How can a letter be 
alive?” 

“That only means, dear, that we who are living are 
letters from Christ to those who do not kpow him, tell- 
ing of his love and goodness. Wouldn’t you like to be 
such a sweet letter to some one? Wouldn’t you like to 
feel that Jesus had written some precious truth in your 
heart that would show so plainly in your life that it 
would comfort another, and make life easier to live? ” 

“Yes, mama,” Gerty answered, with wet eyelashes, 
*T would.” 

“ And what kind of an epistle would you want it to 
be, dear,—how written, I mean? Would you want to 
trust it as Aunty May’s is written?” 

“Not all criss-cross and around the corners, because 
you can’t sometimes quite make out whether'she wants 
samples of your dresses or a recipe for cake, she writes 
one thing over another so.” 

“Then I think my girly will have to be careful about 
writing one thing over another. Pleasant ways at one 
time and frowns and angry words at another might leave 
it very uncertain to her playmates what Christ had writ- 
ten about loving one another and being unselfish; don’t 
you think so, deary?” 

“‘T’m afraid so, mama,” Gerty said, looking downward. 

“Nor in a hurry, like papa, I guess. Jesus wants us 
to be honest, and that means being thorough and pains- 
taking in our lessons and our errands, and whatever 
others trust us todo. If we are in too big a hurry to do 
things in this way, do you think the epistle would read, 
‘ Faithfulness to little duties’? ” 

“I guess it would read, ‘ Slothful in business,’ mama; 
do you know that was my text the otherday? But I 
don’t see how I could possibly write a ’pistle like Miss 
Wilson’s, if I should try ever so hard. My fingers would 
shake, and a little bit of ink would get spilt.” 

“Oh! it’s the ‘try-ever-so-hard’ kind of epistles that 
are the best,” mama said. ‘They please him as well, 
and those who read them see that we are trying, and that 
encourages them to try more than if we were simply per- 
fect without trying.” 

“Then I mean to be one of the hard-trying ’pistles, if 
I can’t be one of the smoothest ; and I know if I try I 
can write the Golden Rule, and “One is your Mastet, 
even Christ, and all ye are brethren,’ so that every one 
can read them,” 





Pitisburgh, Pa. 
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LESSON HELPS. 


—_—_—~-_——_ 


LESSON CALENDAR. 
[Second Quarter, 1892.] 


1, April 3.—The Way of the Righteous. ..................-.ccccseseneeeeees Psa. 1: 1-6 

2. April 10,—The King in Zion.............. a 

3. April 17.—God’s Works and Word 
(Also, Easter Lesson, Matt, 28 : 1-20.) 

4, April 24.—The Lord my Shepherd........... 









5. May 1,—The Prayer of the Penitent. ..Psa, 51 : 1-13 
6. May 8.— Delight in God’s House...... sicnetabotectegpecaped Psa. 84 : 1-12 
7. May 15.—A Song of Praine..................cc ne Pea. 103 : 1-22 
8, May 22.—Daniel and Lis Companions (Temperance 


"9. May 29.—Nebuchadnezzar's Dream. 
10. June 5.—The Fiery Furnace............. 
TL, JONES 12.—The Den Of LIODS.,...........s00cceceesserserereseeerserensenees 

12, June 19.—Review. 

14, June 26.—Messiah’s Reign (Missionary Lesson)...............+ Psa. 72 : 1-19 








LESSON VII, SUNDAY, MAY 15, 1892. 
Tittz: A SONG OF PRAISE. 


LESSON TEXT. 


(Psa, 103 : 1-22. Memory verses, 1-5.) 
COMMON VERSION. REVISED VERSION. 
A Psalm of Davis. A Psalm of David, 

1 Blessthe Lorp,O my soul: and | 1 Bless the Logp, O my soul ; 
all that is within me, bless his holy And all that is within me, bless 
name. his holy name. 

2 Bless the Lorp,O mysoul,and | 2 Btess the Lorn, O my soul, 
forget not all his benefits: And forget not all his benefits: 

8 Who forgiveth alithineiniqui-| 8 Who forgiveth all thine iniqui- 
ties; who healeth all thy tiseases; ties; 

4 Who redeemeth thy life from Who healeth all thy diseases ; 
destruction ; who crowneth thee} 4 Who redeemeth thy life from 
With lovingkindne@s and tender 1 destruction ; 


mercies ; Who crowneth thee with lov- 
5 Whosatisfieth thy mouth with ingkindness and tender mer- 
good things; so that thy youth is cies ; 


renewed like the eagle's. 

6 The Lorp executeth right- 
eousness and judgment forall that So that thy youth is renewed 
are oppressed. like the eagle. 

7 Me made known his waysun-| 6 The Lorp executeth righteous 
to MO’ses, his acts unte the chil- acts, 
dren of Is’ra-el. And judgements for all that 

8 The Lorp is merciful and are oppressed. 
gracious, slow to anger, and/ 7 He made known his ways unto 
plenteous in mercy. Moses, 

9 He will not always chide: His doings unto the children 
neither will he keep his anger for of Israel. 
ever. 8 The Lorp is full of compassion 

_10 He hath not dealt with us and gracious, 
after our sins; nor rewarded us Slow to anger, and plenteous in 
according to our oo mercy. 

11 For as the “heaven is high| 9 He will not always chide; 
above the earth, so great is his Neither will he keep his anger 
mercy toward them that fear him. for ever. 

12 As far as the east is from the | 10 He hath not dealt with us after 
west, so far hath he removed our | our sins, 
transgressions from us. Nor rewarded us after our ini- 

18 Like as a father pitieth his quities. ° 
children, so the Lorp pitieth them | 11 For asthe heaven is high above 
that fear him. the earth, 

14 For he knoweth our frame ; So great is his mercy toward 
he remembereth that we are dust. them that fear him. 

15 As for man, his days are as | 12 As far as the east is from the 
grass: as a flower of the field, so west, 
he flourisheth. So far hath he removed our 

16 For the wind passeth over it, transgressions from us. 
and it is gone; and the place/| 13 Like as a father pitieth his 
thereof shall know it no more. children, 

17 But the mercy of the Lorp is So the Lorp pitieth them that 
from everlasting to everlasting fear him. 
upon them that fear him, and his | 14 For he knoweth our frame ; 
righteousness unto cbildren’s He remembereth that we are 


5 Whosatisfieth *thy mouth with 
good things; 


children ; dust. 
18 Tosuch as keep hiscovenant, | 15 As for man, his days are as 
and to those that remember his grass ; 


commandments to do them. As a flower of the field, so he 

19 The Lorp hath prepared his flourisheth. 
throne in the heavens; and his | 16 For the wind passeth over it, 
kingdom ruleth over all. and it is gone; 

20 Bless the LorD, ye his angels, And the place thereof shall 
that excel in strength, that do his know it no more. 
commandments, hearkening unto | 17 But the mercy of the Lorp is 
the voice of his word. from everlasting to everlast- 

21 Bless ye the Lorp. all ye his ing upon them that fear him, 
hosts; ye ministers of his, that do And his righteousness unto 
hfs pleasure. | children’s children ; 

22 Bless the Lorp, all his works | 18 To such as keep bis covenant, 
in all places of his dominion : And to those that remember 
bless the Lorp, O my soul. his precepts to do them. 
19 The LorD hath established his 

throne in the heavens ; 
And his kingdom ruleth over 
all. 

20 Bless the LorD, ye angels of his: 
Ye mighty in strength, that 
fulfil his word, 
Hearkening unto the voice of 
his word, 

21 Bless the LorpD, all ye his hosts; 
Ye ministers of his, that do his 
pleasure. 

22 Blessthe Lorp,all ye his works, 
In all places of his dominion : 
—_— Bless the Lorp, O my soul. 
10r. the pit %Or, thy vears Or, thy prime Heb. thine ornament. . 


The American Revisers would prefer the wee and 
would substitute “desire” for *‘mouth” in verse 5; “ abundant” 








LESSON PLAN. 
TOPIC OF THE QUARTER: The Good Things of the Kingdom. 


GoLpen Text FoR THE QUARTER: Thou shalt rejoice in 
every good thing which the Lord thy God hath given wnto thee. 
—Deut, 26: 11, 


Lesson Topic: Mercies from the Father. 


1. Personal Mercies, vs. 3-5. 

2. General Mercies, vs. 6-12. 

3. Fatherly Mercies, vs. 13-18. 

4. Praises for Mercies, vs. 1, 2, 19-22. 


GoLpENn Text: Bless the Lord, O my soul, and forget not 
all his benefits.—Psa, 103 : 2. 


Lesson OUTLINE: 


Dairy Home Reaprinas: 


M.—Psa. 108 ; 1-22. A song of praise, 
T.—Exod, 15: 1-19. A song of praise. 
W.—Judg. 5:1-31. A song of praise, 
T.—Luke 1 ; 45-55. A song of praise, 
F.—Luke 1 : 67-80, A song of praise. 
S$.—Rev.5:1-14, A song of praise. 
$.—Rev. 7: 9-17. A song of praise, 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I, PERSONAL MERCIES. 

1. Forgiving: 

Who forgiveth all thine iniquities (3). 

The people. . . shall be forgiven their iniquity (Isa. 33 : 24). 

Be of good cheer; thy sins are forgiven (Matt. 9 ; 2). 

Her sins, which are many, are forgiven (Luke 7 : 47). 

ll. Healing: 

Who healeth all thy diseases (3). 

I am the Lord that healeth thee (Exod. 15 : 26). 

I will take sickness away from the midst of thee (Exod, 23 ; 25). 
He healeth the broken in heart (Psa. 147 : 3). 

ill, Redeeming: / 

Who redeemeth thy life from destruction (4), 

The Lord redeemeth the soul of his servants (Psa. 34 : 22), 

God will redeem my soul from . .. Sheol (Psa. 49 : 15). 

Christ redeemed us from the curse of the law (Gal. 3 : 13), 

IV. Crowning: 

Who crowneth thee with lovingkindness and tender mercies (4). 
Thou... crownest him with glory and honour (Psa. 8 : 5). 
There is laid up for me the crown of righteousness (2 Tim, 4 : 8). 
I will give thee the crown of life (Rev. 2 : 10). 

V. Satisfying : 

Who satisfieth thy mouth with good things (5). 

I shall be satisfied, when I awake, with thy likeness (Psa. 17 : 15), 


He satisfieth the longing soul (Psa. 107 : 9). 
They shall hunger no more, neither thirst any more (Rey. 7 : 16). 


II, GENERAL MERCIES, 

|. For the Oppressed ; 

The Lord executeth. righteous acts... for all that are op- 
pressed (6). ‘ 

I yo ea you... out of the hand of all that oppressed you (Judg. 


: 9). 
The Lord also will be a high tower for the oppressed (Psa, 9 : 9). 
Healing all that were oppressed of the devil (Acts 10 : 38), 


ll. To his Anc'ent People: 

He made known . . . his doings unto the children of Israel (7). 
Then ye shall know that the Lord hath brought you out (Exod. 16 ; 6). 
Hereby ye shall know that the Lord hath sent me (Num. 16 : 28). 
Ye shall know that the living God is among you (Josh. 3 : 10). 
ill. Withholding Anger; 

The Lord is... slow to anger (8). 
The Lord, a God. . . slow to anger (Exod. 34 ; 6), 


The Lord is slow to anger (Num. 14 : 18), 
Thou art a God. . . slow to anger (Neh. 9 : 17). 


IV. Abounding in Grace: 
So great is his mercy toward them that fear him (11). 
A God full of compassion and gracious (Psa. 86 : 15). 
God so loved the world (John 3 : 16). 
God is able to make all grace abound unto you (2 Cor. 9 : 8). 


III, FATHERLY MERCIES., 
1. Fatherly Pity: 

Like as a father pitieth his children, so the Lord pitieth (13). 
O my son Absalom, O Absalom, my son, my son ! (2 Sam. 19 : 4.) 
They shall mourn for him, as one mourneth for his only son (Zech. 

12: 10). 

His father saw him, and was moved with compassion (Luke 15 : 20); 
ll. Fatherly Consideration: 
He remembereth that we are dust (14). 
He remembered that they were but flesh (Psa. 78 : 39). 
If then I be a father, where is mine honour? (Mal. 1 : 6). 
This my son was dead, and is alive again (Luke 15 : 24), 
lil, Inexhaustible Mercy : 

The mercy of the Lord is from everlasting to everlasting (17). 
My mercy shall not depart from him (2 Sam. 7 : 15). 

My mercy will I keep for him for evermore (Psa. 89 : 28). 
His mercy endureth for ever (Psa. 107 ; 1). 


IV. PRAISES FOR MERCIES. 
1. From Man: 
Bless the Lord, O my soul (1). 
Thou shalt bless the Lord thy God (Deut. 8 : 10). 
Stand up and bless the Lord your God (Neh. 9 : 5). 
1 will biess the Lord at all times (Psa. 34 : 1). 


ll, From Angels : 
Bless the Lord, ye angels of his (20). 


Praise ye him, all his angels (Psa. 148 : 2). 
Let all the angels of God worship him (Heb. 1 : 6). 
All the angels were standing round about the throne (Rey. 7 : 11). 


Wl. From all his Works : 
Bless the Lord, all ye his works (22). 


God saw every thing that he had made, and, behold, it was very 
good (Gen. 1 : 31). 

The heavens declare the glory of God (Psa. 19 : 1). 

All thy works shall give thanks unto thee (Psa. 145 : 10), 


Verse 1.—‘‘ All that is within me, bless his holy name.”’ (1) The 
object of adoration ; (2) The offerer of adoration; (3) The fulness of 
adoration ; (4) The means of adoration. 

Verse 2.—*‘ Forget not all his benefits." (1) Benefits conferred; 
(2) Benefits remembered. 

Verse 4.—‘“* Who crowneth thee with lovingkindness and tender 
mercies.”’ (1) The crown ; (2) The crowner; (3) The crowned. 

7.—He made known his ways unto Moses.” (1) God's 





*plenteous”’ in verse 8; “ lovingkindness ” ior ‘“‘ mercy”’ in verse 17; 
Sad“ Jehovah" for the Logp”’ throughout. 


/ 


: 7 

Verse 8.—“ is full of « and gracious.” The 
Lord's ‘iainess? (2) The Lorde toneiolarae. ” 
Verse.11.—'* So great is his merey toward them that fear him.” 
eer (1) 80 great; (2) So free; (3) So continuous; (4) So suf- 

nt. 

Verse 13.—* Like as a father pitieth his children, so the Lord piti- 
eth them that fear him.’”’ (1) Whom the Lord pities; (2) How the 
Lord pities; (3) Why the pities. 
Verse 14.— He remembereth that we are dust.”” (1) Man’s lowly 
estate; (2) God's kindly remembrance, 
i Verse 17.—" The ea ot — oe from ae te paeiont 
ng.’’ God's mercy: (1) Itsorigin; ts rogression ; ts tiny. 

Verse 19,—‘‘ His kingdom rileth ven ail * God's kingdom : a) 
Its sweep; (2) Its character ; (3) Its purpose. 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


BLESSING THE LORD. 
Commanded (1 Chron. 29: 20; Psa. 103 : 21; 134 : 1): 
Resolved upon (Psa. 16:7; 115 : 18). 
With the whole heart (Psa. 103 : 1; 111 : 1). . 
With the voice (Psa. 66:8; 96:2; Jas. 3:9). 
With uplifted hands (Psa. 63 : 4; 134 : 2), 
Standing (Neh. 9 : 5). 
In public assemblies (Psa. 26 : 12 ; 68 : 26). 
At all times (Psa. 145 :1, 2; 146 : 2). 
Expressive of gratitude (Deut. 8 : 10 ; Psa. 108 : 2-5). 
A universal duty (Psa. 103 : 20-22; 135 : 19, 20 ; 145 : 21). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


AvuTHoR.—The psa! m is ascribed to David, and there is noth- 
ing in the contents to oppose this view, but much fo favor it. 
At what date in his reign, we have no means to determine. 
Occaston.—Nothing definite can be inferred in regard to 
the occasion. Some, however, consider Psalm 101-103 a 
“trilogy” (written by David): the first an introduction, set- 
ting forth the true rule forghis kingly office; the second, a 
song of “judgment” (see Psa. 101 : 1); and the third, one of 
God’s mercy. 

Ovurttine.—A call to praise God for favor bestowed upon 
each of us personally (vs. 1-5); a description of God’s char- 
acter and dealings with his ‘people (vs. 6-19) ; his righteous 
dealings, as shown in the deliverance through Moses (vs. 6,7); 
his merciful character, described and illustrated by a variety 
of figures (vs. 8-14); the frailty and brevity of man’s life 
(vs. 15, 16), contrasted with the constancy of God’s mercy 
and the strength of his kingdom (vs. 17-19); a call to all 
creatures to bless the Lord in unison with the believing soul 
(vs, 20-22). 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PROFESSOR W. HENRY GREEN, D.D., LL.D. 


Verse 1.—Bless Jehovah, O my soul: God blesses men when 
he bestows benefits upon them. Men bless their fellows 
when they invoke God’s favor upon them, Men bless God 
when they acknowledge’ his goodness with thankfulness and 
praise. David here addresses his own soul, summoning him- 
self thus to bless the Lord. It is the only return that we can 
make for his amazing and distinguishing goodness.—And all 
that is within me, bless his holy name : He summons all his active 
powers to join in these ascriptions of praise. Praise and 
blessing should not be the mere utterance of the lips, but the 
true expression of the grateful feelings of the heart, with 
which all the actions 'of the life should correspond. The 
name of God is that which he has revealed himself to be; 
it represents,God himself, not in his absolute being, but in 
so far as he has been made known. 

Verse 2.—Bless Jehovah, O my soul: The earnestness with 
which the psalmist would address himself to this delightful 
duty is shown by this repeated self-stimulation.— And forget 
not all his benefits: Benefits so vast, so ‘continuous, should not 
be suffered to pass out of mind, That such a self-reminder 
is necessary implies the danger there is of forgetfulness. 

Verse 3.— Who forgiveth all thine iniquities: Some of these 
benefits are here recited to exalt*his appreciation of them. 
And first-and foremost is God’s pardoning mercy exercised, 
notwithstanding his numerous and aggravated sins.— Who 
healeth all thy diseases: Both those of the body and those of 
the soul. Those who have been raised up to health, and those 
who have been kept from being sick, are alike under obligation 
to God’s gracious care. 

Verse 4.— Who redeemeth thy life from destruction: Or, more 
exactly rendered, as in the margin, “from the pit;” that is, 
the grave.— Who crowneth thee with lovingkindness and tender 
mercies: God ennobles and exalts men, puts, as it were, a 
crown upon their heads, by the distinguishing tokens of his 
kindness and love. 

Verse 5.— Who satisfieth thy mouth with good things: The 
word translated “thy mouth” properly means “thine orna- 
ment ;” but there is great diversity of opinion as to what it 
is precisely which the psalmist here intended by this expres- 
sion. Some think that the soul is meant, as that which chiefly 
adorns our.nature, and which is here conceived as the seat of 


age, or youth, which are meautt to be expressed in the margin, 
“thy years,” or “thy prime.”—So that thy youth is renewed 
like the eagle: This refers to its putting forth new feathers 
in the process of moulting. [Norr.—See, on this point, 
Canon Tristram’s suggestion, in Oriental Lesson-Lights.— 
Tue Eprror.} 

Verse 6.—Jehovah executeth righteous acts, and judgements for 
all that are oppressed: He here extends his view from benefits 





Verse 
pupils; (2) God’s lessons; (8) God’s methods, 


conferred individually upon himself to those experienced by 


desire. Others refer it to some particular period of life, as 









































others, and particularly God’s rectifying the wrongs of the 
oppressed in his righteous providence. The retributions of 
history, and the evident course of things on the whole and 
in the final issue to vindicate the right and punish wrong, 
plainly show, in spite of ‘all the moral disorder of the world 
and the many enigmas which it presents, that God is con- 
trolling all things in the interest of righteousness. 

Verse 7.—He made known his ways unto Moses, his doings 
unto the children of Israel: He now passes from God’s govern- 
ment of the world at large to his special dealings with that 
people whom he chose out of the mass of mankind to be for 
the time the recipients of his grace and the custodians of his 
word. The immediate revelations of his will made to Moses, 
and the manifestations of his power and of his glorious per- 
fections in the delivery of Israel from the bondage of Egypt, 


. in leading them through the wilderness, and in their subse- 


quent history, are here referred to. 

Verse 8.—Jehovah is full cf compassion and gracious, slow to 
anger, atid plenteous in mercy: The terms are identical with 
those of Exodus 34: 6, from which this statemént of God’s 
pardoning love istaken. A signal instance of it appears in his 
furgiveness of Israel’s apostasy in the matter of the golden calf. 

Verse 9.—He will not always chide: He administers rebukes, 
and sends chastisements, with a view to the correction rather 
than the destruction of transgressors. This is not that he 
counts sin a slight or trivial matter, but that he may recover 
men from their transgressions, and may show his hatred of 
sin by annihilating it in the sinner, at the same time that he 
illustrates his forbearance and his grace by rescuing them 
from the perdition they have de-erved.— Neither will he keep 
his anger for ever: He mingles mercy with his jastice, and, 
instead of executing full punishment at once upon the guilty, 
grants them space for repentance, and sends them offers of 
pardon. 

Verse 10.—He hath not dealt. with us after our sins, nor re- 
warded us after our iniquities: Even his severest inflictions do 
not equal the magnitude of our ill desert. 

Verse 11.—For as the heaven is high above'the earth, 80 great 
is his mercy toward them that fear him: The largest measures 
that the world supplies are employed to set forth the vastness 
of the divine mercy. The immensity of the celestial spaces 
may image forth to us the reach of God’s forgiving grace. 
It will not, however, be extended td those who are obdurate 
and persistent in their rebellion, but to those who fear God, 
and are striving to serve him. 

Verse 12.—As far as the east is from the west, so far hath he 
removed our transgressions from us: Again an immeasurable 
distance, the whole breadth of the celestial hemisphere. Our 
sins are separated from us so completely as to be entirely out 
of sight, and to have no longer any connection with us, 
so that we shall not be charged with them nor punished for 
them. The ceremonies of the day of atonement were in- 
tended to illustrate this truth, when the sins of the people 
were confessed over the scapegoat, and thus put upon him to 
be carried away into the depths of the wilderness, to be héard 
of nd more (Lev. 16 : 21, 22). The same thing is figuratively 
expressed by saying that God has cffst all our sins behind his 
back (Isa. 38 : 17), or into the depths of the sea (Mic. 7: 19). 

Verse 13.—Like as a father pitieth his children, so Jehovah 
pitieth them that fear him: The tenterest earthly relation is 
singled out to represent to us in a most impressive way the 
compassion of the Lord toward those who in all their weak- 
ness and sin still reverence his name and strive to do his will. 

Verse 14.—For he knoweth our frame; he remembereth that 
we are dust: Man is made of dust. He who made us is.not 
exacting and unreasonable; he is mindful of our weakness; 
he bears with our infirmities ; no father ever dealt more ten- 
derly with a child than he with us. 

Verse 15.—As for man; his days are as grass; as a flower of 
the field, so he flourisheth: These are frequent scriptural em- 
blems to represent the brevity of human life (Isa. 40 : 6-8; 
Job 14: 2; Psa. 90: 5,6; James1: 10, 11). 

Verse 16.—For the wind passeth over it, and it is gone; and 
the place thereof shall know it no more: It is sensitive to the 
slightest unfavorable influences. The most trifling cause 
may terminate this mortal life, and when ended it can 
never be renewed. All earthly possessions and distinctions 
and advantages thenceforth cease forever. When those’ who 
have been most honored and useful pass away, and those 
whose presence seemed most essential, and who could not be 
spared, yet the world moves on, the gap is filled, and soon 
they are no longer missed. 

Verse 17.—But the mercy of Jehovah is from everlasting to 
everlasting upon them that fear him: Men pass away, but God 
ever lives, and his mercy will never fail those who put their 
trust in it—And his righteousness unto children’s children: 
There is no earthly blessing so great as that of a pious parent- 
age. The blessing and favor of God descend from parents to 


* their children, unless the latter disinherit themselves and cast 


away their birthright by forsaking the God of their fathers. 
Verse 18.—To such as keep his covenant, and to those that re- 
member his precepts to do them: If they adhere to the God of 
their fathers, he will be mindful of his gracious promise, “I 
will... be a God unto thee, and to thy seed after thee.” 
Verse 19.—Jehorah hath established his throne in the heavens ; 


and his kingdom ruleth eww a: He governs the entire uni- 
verse, all the worlds that he has made, and all that they con- 
tain. He gave life to all animated beings, and ordained the 
nature and constitution of each. All rational creatures are 
the subjects of his government. Those that own their al- 
legiance to him find their highest joy in his service, and they 
who prostitute the powers which he has given them in the 
ways of sin cannot emancipate themselves from his control ; 
they forsake his service to their own undoing. 

Verse 20.—Bless Jehovah, ye angels of his: ye mighty in 
strength, that fulfil his word, hearkening unto the voice of his word: 
These exalted beings, with powers vastly superior to man, 
render constant and diligent obedience to the will of God. 
The psalmist calls upon them to do that to which their pure 
and holy nature perpetually prompts them. They are for- 
ever engaged in the work of praise; this is their most con- 
genial and delightful occupation. This is made known to us 
to be a pattern to us, to lead us to follow the example of 
those who are so far above us, and are so worthy of our imita- 
ton, and also to rejoice our hearts when we reflect that, 
though men fall so far below their duty to God, all heaven is 
vocal with his praise; that he is adored and worshiped as he 
deserves to be by innumerable multitudes of glorious beings 
in the world above. 

Verse 21.—Bless Jehovah, all ye his hosts ; ye ministers of his, 
that do his pleasure: The psalmist dwells with peculiar satis- 
faction on the homage rendered to the Most High by the 
angelic hosts, who are employed by him in various minis- 
tries, which they execute with unfailing promptness, 

Verse 22.—Bless Jehovah, all ye his works, in all places of his 
dominion: The universal Lord deserves and shall receive the 
homage of all that he has made. The highest honor that his 
rational creatures can have, is that they have the cabacity, 
and that the privilege is afforded them, of honoring him.— 
Bless Jehovah, O my soul: As the result of his reflections, and 
of his survey of all created things, the psalmist repeats with 
fresh emphasis the exhortation to himself with which he 
began. He would not be out of harmony with this vast uni- 
verse of which he isa part. He would join his voice with 
the universal chorus of thanksgiving and praise to the glorious 
Lord of all. 

Princeton Theological Seminary. 





THE LESSON STORY. 
BY CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D., LL.D. 


The One Hundred and Third Psalm, one of the most ex- 
quisite in the Psalter, is thought by some of the critics 
to be marked, by the Chaldee form of a number of its 
words, as belonging to a late period,—apparently to the 
latter half of the Persian domination over Judah. This 
extended from the return from captivity in B.C. 535, when 
Cyrus allowed the Hebrews to go back to Jerusalem, to 
B. C. 332, when the Holy City was taken by Alexander the 
Great,—a period of, we may say, two hundred years. Hence 
this psalm may be supposed to have been written some time 
before the year B. C. 400; and it may thus be regarded as the 
composition of some saintly spirit who was a contemporary 
of the prophet Malachi. 

Such a psalm offers the noblest illustration of the right of 
Scripture to be held inspired ; for in no literature of any age 
or country is there an approach to the divine charm which 
speaks in it, as from the lips of the eternal Father himself. 
What a story might be written, if it were possible to trace 
the windings of this rivulet of the River of Life in its long 
course, of ore than two thousand years, through the varied 
landscapes of man’s hopes and fears, and joys and sorrows! 
In what multitudes of souls must it have gently fanned the 
smoking flax into a kindling hope! How countless must 
have been the hearts, wellnigh broken, to whom it has réstored 
the gladness of fresh hope in God! 

The Authorized Version is exceptionally happy in its 
translation of this pearl of great price. The different uses of 
words in our translations of Scripture often throw light on 
their fuller meaning. Thus we find the word so often used 
in our psalm, “to bless,” rendered, in Psalm 95: 6, “let us 
kneel before Jehovah our Maker;” so that to bless God is 
to bow before him in lowly gratitude and adoration for all 
his mercies, but still more for the glorious majesty of his 
character as revealed to us in his works and word. Between 
man and man it means the invoking ble-sings from God on 
each other; and as the greetings of neighbor with neighbor, 
in the East, take this religious form, we find it very properly 
rendered, in not a few texts, by “salute.” Thus we read 
(2 Kings 4 : 29) that Elisha told Gehazi, “If thou meet any 
man, salute [that is, ‘bless’] him not; and if any salute 
[‘bless’] thee, answer him not again.” Salutations among 
Orientals are so elaborate that they cause great loss of time, 
—which, however, is of no value to these easy-going races, 

The idea connected with the word rendered “soul” was 
very different, among the Hebrews, from our use of it. It 
means, primarily, anything that breathes, or even gives off 
a perfume. Thus the word translated “tablet,” in the Au- 





thorized Version, in Isaiah 3 : 20, but rendered “ perfume 
boxes” by the Revisers, in the Hebrew is literally “ houses of 







































the soul.” In Genesis 1 : 30 the word meanssimply “life ;” for 
every beast of the earth, and every fowl of the air, and every- 
thing that creepeth upon the earth, is said to havea living soul. 
All the physical appetites are ascribed to this, and it is also 
the seat of the feelings, affections, and emotions; but it was 
only at a comparatively late period that the idea of the soul 
in our sense, as a separate immortal principle, was realized 
among the Jews. The full conception of immortality is a 
gift of Jesus Christ, who, as we are expressly told, “‘ brought 
life and immortality to light” (2 Tim. 1 : 10), ‘ 

The word “ redeemeth,” in the fourth verse, is one of fre- 
quent occurrence in senses peculiarly Oriental. In Leviticus 
25 : 25 it is to ransom a field, by the next of kin, to the owner, 
paying back the price, but the “avenger,” or, as we now say, 
the “‘revenger,” “of blood,” is in the Heberew called its “re- 
deemer,” it being his imperative duty to demand or inflict 
punishment for the blood of a kinsman, as the nearest to him, 
To be a “goel,” or redeemer, was, in fact, to perform the 
part of a kinsman, in any of its numerous obligations. When 
used in relation to God’s dealings with man, any idea of 
claim must, of course, be cast aside, though we cannot tell 
how far the simple minds of early ages colored their relations 
to heaven by those in which they stood to their fellow-men. 
“T know,” says Job, “that my redeemer liveth” (Job 
19 : 25); that is, he knew that God lived, who would deliver 
him from his troubles, as the avenger of one who had been 
faithful to him. 

"In verse 5, the renewing youth like the eagle’s is only an 
allusion to the wonderful length of life peculiar to that crea- 
ture, which has been known to thrive, even in captivity, for 
more than a hundred years. [Norre.—See, on this point, 
Canon Tristram’s suggestions in Oriental Lesson-Lights.— 
Tue Eprror. ] 

It is striking how often sve meet, in Scripture, with notices 
of the “oppressed” (v. 6); but the despotism which in all 
ages has prevailed in the East explains it. We can, in the 
main, feel that rights and property are secure among us; but 
the corruption of the fountains of justice among Orientals 
leaves every one more or less exposed to official robbery or 
private extortion. From the highest to the lowest, every 
one, as a rule, takes advantage of his neighbor, by whatever 
form of craft or violence he feels able to use with safety to 
himself. The unjust judge, the extortioner, and the power- 
ful robber, so often mentioned in the Bible, still flourish. I 
slept in the tower of a sheikh who, till stripped of well-nigh 
everything he had by the Turkish Government, ‘and put in 
terror of liis life, had plundered all who passed through 
his district. No wonder, then, that oppression is spoken of 
more than a hundred times in Scripture, and that we 
should hear so much of the unjust man and of robbery. 

The height of the heaven above the earth, among the He- 
brews (v. 11), must have been much the same as among other 
simple communities; perhaps like the idea of an English 
peasant, who told me he supposed the skies were five miles 
up, at any rate. In Job 26 : 11, heaven is represented as 
resting on mountains, which serve as its pillars; and it had 
doors (Psa. 78 : 23), through which God sent down the manna 
toIsrael. It had also its windows (Gen.7:11; 8:2), through 
which God sends forth the rains and the lightnings (Job 
38 : 25). All this shows how simple were the notions of 
these gray fathers of the world. 

The scorching of the grass (v. 16) is due to the east wind, 
which brings the glowing heat of the Syrian deserts over 
which it blows (Jer.4: 11). When it comes in spring, it 
makes the heat unendurable, and withers up and scorches all 
leaves and flowers and grass (Gen. 41 : 6, 23, 27; Ezek. 
17:10; 19:12; Hos. 13:15; Jonah 4:8). The verse re- 
minds one of{ the couplet of Dr. Johnson: 

“ Frail as the leaf that quivers on the spray ; 
Like it we flourish, and like it decay.” 
The contrast between the short-lived grass and the mercy of 
the Lord, which is from everlasting to everlasting, is beyond 
expression touching to a creature so helplessly dependent on 
itasman, May the eternal Father find in us that lowliness 
and love which will make him show mercy to us in that day! 
Talbothurst, Bournemouth, England. 





A SONG WITHOUT A SIGH. 
BY ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D. 


There are no clouds in the horizon, nor notes of sorrow, 
fear, or struggle in the music, of this great hymn of praise, 
No purer outburst of thankful devotion enriches the Church. 
It is well that, amid the many psalms which speak to the 
universal heart by their utterance of the mingled trust and 
pain of life, there should be some of gladness without alloy, 
as untouched By present sorrow as if sung by spirits in heaven. 
For such serene and blessed moods, though rare and brief, 
are still part of a devout soul’s experience, and would oftener 
be realized if the temper of this psalm were more cherished. 
Though it be a song of gladness, it is all the more fit to be 
pondered in our times of sorrow. When things go badly 
with us, we have the more ‘need to say to our soul, “ Forget 
not all his benefits.” 





The psalmist’s praise flows out, as it were, in one stream, 
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There are no clear traces of division into parts; only the river 
broadens as it runs, and the personal benefits and praise widen 
out, till the mercy fills the universe, and the thanksgiving 
sounds from its ev@ry corner. 

In verses 1-5 we have rurely individual benefits and thank- 
fulness. We need to exhort and rouse ourselves to the con- 
templation of God’s gifts and to the exercise of praise; for 
we have wofully short memories for mercies, especially if 
they are continuous, If God’s goodness were more occasional, 
it would be more conspicuous. Laplanders think more of a 
fine day than people in Central Africa. The only coin in 
which we can repay his benefits is by blessing Him who has 
so blessed us; and we shall not do that, unless we wake up 
our sleepy souls to do it. 

The catalogue of blessings lavished on the single soul 
begins with forgiveness and ends with immortal youth, The 
profound consciousness of sin, which it was the aim of the 
law to evoke, underlies the truest praise; and he who does 
not recognize that no blessings could come from heaven, un- 
less forgiveness cleared the way for them, has yet to learn 
the deepest music of thankfulness. Forgiveness is followed 
by healing, which is no work of cure wrought on the* hody 
merely, any more than the “ redeeming of life from the pit” 
is simply preservation of physical existence. In both there 
is at least included, even if we may not say that it only is in 
view, the working of the pardoning God in sanctifying. 

But pardon and cleansing are not all, even though these 
extend to “ all” iniquities and diseases, The soul thus healed 
is crowned with the riches of Divine love, sparkling like a 
diadem on the ransomed brow ; and these gifts are not only 
the results of “lovingkindness and tender mercies,” but are 
these Divine things themselves, so that an effluence from God 
adorns the soul. Nor is that all; for the same gifts which 
are thus beauty are also sustenarfce, and God satisfies the 
desires with good, especially with the one real good, himself. 
How should a spirit thus dealt with ever grow old? The 
body may, but the soul will not. Rather it will leave behind 
it the powers that can decay, and for each thus lost will gain 
a. stronger, moulting like,an eagle, not being stripped of its 
“wings, though it may change the feathers. 

Surely so fair a picture of what life may be should stir us 
to make it ours, and bring praise to dumb lips. The song 
takes a wider flight, and the great central portion (vs, 6-18) 
deals with God’s blessings to the race. Sucli contemplations 
save personal thankfulness from becoming self-absorbed, which 
ds.a possible danger even in devotion. It is never well to be 
alone even when counting our blessings, but wholesome to 
join ourselves to the great army of God's pensioners. 

Observe that all this wider contemplation of the character 
of God as merciful and gracious lays hold, first of all, on the 
definite fact of his revelation of himself through Moses, The 
psalmist is not spinning a filmy idea of God out of his own 
consciousness, but has learned all that he knows of God from 
the historical self-revelation of God. There will be many a 
quaver of doubt in any hymn of praise which has not revela- 
tion for its basis. The God of men’s imaginations, consciences, 
or hearts’ yearnings, is but adim shadow. The God to whom 
love turns undoubting and praise rises without one note of 
discord is the God who has spoken his own name by deeds, 
which have entered into the history of the world. And what 
has he revealed himself to be? The psalmist answers (vs. 
8, 9) almost in the words of the proclamation made to Moses. 
He lays hold mainly on one great thought; namely, God’s 
loving-kindness. 

The ground-tone of the praise in verses 1-5, forgiveness, 
still echoes here, and the whole lovely representation is but 
the expansion of that one thought. He is “plenteous in 
mercy,” and therefore will sometimes “ chide ;” ~but will not, 

ike a harsh taskmaster, be perpetually finding fauit and 
striking. Nor will he keep his anger ever burning, though 
he keeps his loving-kindness aflame for a thousand genera- 
tions. The lightning is momentary, the sunshine is constant. 
Whatever has been our punishment or our brethren’s, it is 
far beneath the measure of oursins. It needs a conscience 
enlightened to the true discernment of the gravity of sin to 
be sure that the heaviest sorrow is “light” compared with 
the “exceeding weight” of guilt. If penalty had been pro- 
portioned to sin, there had been no mercy ; so the towering 
magnificence and all-embracing sweep of God’s mercy is the 
proof that such proportion is not the law of his dealings, 

The glorious metaphors in verses 11 and 12 traverse the 
heavens to the zenith and from east to west to find distances 
great enough to shadow the loftiness of God’s mercy and the 
completeness of its removal of our sins. That pure arch, the 
keystone of which nor wings nor thoughts can reach, yet sheds 
down all the light and heat which make growth and cherish 
life. It is high above us, but it pours blessings on us, and it 
bends down all round the horizon to kiss the low, dark earth. 
The mercy of God is lofty, boundless, all-fructifying, like it. 

Between farthest east and west all distances lie. To the eye 
they are the bounds of creation. So far does that mercy bear 
away our sigs. 

But the song drops—or shall we say rises?—from these 
magnificent measures of the immeasurable to the human and 
homely image of a father’s pity, We may. lose ourselves 


amid the amplitudes of dhs oly heavens, but that picture 
strikes straight on our hearts. A pitying God! What can 
be added to that? And yet people talk about “the God of 
the Old Testament” as stern and vengeful. This psalm, at 
all events, is saturated with the New Testament spirit. But 
let us not omit to notice the distinct limitation of this fatherly 
pity,—“to them that fear him.” It is possible, then, to put 
one’s self outside the dew of that compassion, and the univer- 
sality of the divine blessings does not hinder our self-exclu- 
sion from them. The same thought is again expressed still 
more emphatically in verses 17 and 18, 

How tenderly the mortality of man is set in contrast with 
the greatness of God, and is brought into the picture, not as 
a sorrow or a difficulty darkening the sunny prospect, but as 
one reason for the Divine compassion! There is something 
very quiet and uncomplaining in the tone, The sweet image 
of the fading flower, burned up by the simoom and forgotten, 
veils much of the terror of death, and has no shrinking in it. 
Seen from the height to which the psalmist has been borne 
on the wings of grateful praise,even that ugly thing has lost 
some of the terrors in which it was clothed to the Old Testa- 
ment saints. Pathetic it is; but this is the blessing of it, the 
singer feels, that it makes a plea with our Father for his pity. 

How beautifully the key changes, in verse 17, from plaintive 
minor to triumph and jubilant notes! The psalmist pulls 
out all the stops of his instrument, and from verse 17 to the 
close is one great crescendo. Man’s mortality is, as it were, 
enclosed in the great circle of God’s mercy, celebrated in the 
verses hefore and after it is touched on. If God’s mercy be 
“from everlasting to everlasting,” may not the children have 
some share in it for as long? There is no articulately 
stated doctrine of a future life here; but is there not a ven- 
ture offaith? Can we suppose that a devout soul, which had 
been taught that God was Father, pitying and lavishing all 
good, and that from everlasting to everlasting, thought of 
that eternal being and love as only a contrast to the chil- 
dren’s brief life? May he not have believed that, though the 
flower of earthly life passed in the passing of an hour, the 
root might be transplanted to the higher house of the Father, 
and there flourish in the courts of our God as long as his 
everlasting mercy poured its sunshine? At all events, we 
know that his eternity is the pledge of ours. “ Because I 
live, ye shall live also.” 

From verse 19 to the end the psalmist’s outlook is still 
wider. It now embraces the whole creation. But it is no- 
ticeable that there is no more about mercy in these verses. 
That attribute is lavished on frail man, but through all the 
regions of creation we do not know that there is another 
creature needing and receiving it. There, amid the starry 
distances, up and down amid heights and depths, away out 
beyond east and west, there is a kingdom which embraces 
all and blesses all. Therefore all his works in all places of 
his dominion are called upon to bless him, since all are 
blessed by him. If they have consciousness, they owe him 
praise. If they have not, they praise him’ by being. Some 
there are who have the power to hear his word, and who, 
mighty in strength as they are, are yet his servants. For 
them hearkening to the voice of his word and doing his 
pleasure is their praise; but not all their praise, for they too 
bring him tribute of conscious adoration, and, no doubt, have 
ways of expressing it of more melodious music than ever has 
been heard on earth. That “choir-invisible” praises the 
King of heaven; but a later revelation has taught us that 
redeemed men shall teach it a new song, because they alone 
bring their praises to him who redeemed them by his blood. 

Therefore it is no drop from heavenly music to poorer, 
fainter praise, when our psalm circles round at last to its 
beginning, and the psalmist calls upon his soul to add its 
“little human praise” to the thunderous chorus. It praises 
the mighty Ruler; he blesses the redeeming God. Nature 
and angels, stars and suns, seas and forests, magnify the 


and heals diseases which our fellow-choristers never knew. 
Manchester, England. 





TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D. 
“wy LIFE FLOWS ON IN ENDLESS SONG.” 


All Bible history fs songful. There is one stream of history 
that is sweetly musical. They had songs for all occasions, 
for national victories and defeats, for marriage and for dirge, 
songs in the day and songs in the night. . David made numer- 
ous and immortal hymns, and Solomon made 1,005. When 
Judaism culminated in Christianity the exultant spirit of 
song poured down the ages; Christ saying, “My joy I give 
unto you that your joy may be full,” and Paul added the 
watchword, “ Rejoice in the Lord always: and again I say, 
Rejoice.” 

This whole book of psalms or songs has lived through 
thousands of years, not because of its music, but because of its 
sentiments, These are enough to make them immortal. 
Some are to be sung in eternity (Rev. 15: 3). 

Our lesson is one of the sweetest of the songs of praise. 





Whom shall we praise? The Lord. How? With soul-work, 


Maker and Sustainer; we can praise the God who pardons 


with innermost being. Why? “ Because he that has been 
blessed and refuses to bless has sunk down from the state of a 
man to that of a beast.” Of what shall we sing? All our 
benefits, national or personal; recovery or exemption from 
sickness, good crops, that the hills drop fatness of oil, that the 
valleys are covered over with corn, that the mouth issatisfied 
with good things, that life is crowned with loving-kindness 
and tender mercies, 

Poets inspired of the world sing most of the transitoriness 
of joy. “There’s not a joy the world can give like that it 
takes away.” But poets inspired of heaven sing of joy’s per- 
manence and power. The mercy of the Lord is from ever- 
lasting to everlasting unto children’s children (v.17). One's 
youth is even renewed repeatedly by this joy that must break 
out in songs. 

In view of all this joyfu'ness the poet calls upon all to praise 
God, angels mighty in strength, all hosts, all ministrants, all 
his works in all places of his dominion ; but he caps the climax 
with his own greater personal indebtedness, “ Bless the Lord, 
O my soul.” 


University Park, Colo. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


All that is within me, bless his holy name (v.1). If we are 
going to bless the Lord at all, we ought to do it with our 
whole being. Indeed, there is no other way in which we 
can bless the Lord acceptably. There is such a thing as 
blessing the Lord with our lips, but not with our hearts. 
Again, thefe is such a thing as blessing the Lord with every 
longing of our nature that is gratified, but not blessing him 
with the longings that are checked or denied by him. Half- 
hearted service will never answer the Lord’s requirement; 
nor will half-hearted gratitude. 

Forget not gil his benefits (v. 2). It is a great deal easier to 
forget a benefit from the Lord than to forget a trial from 
him. Yet the benefits from God outnumber the trials, to any 
one of us, a hundred times over. And a strange thing it is, 
that a single trial seems, as it were, to hide in our minds all 
the blessings that it follows; whereas a single blessing is by 
no means enough to hide the trials which were prior to, it. 
Forgetting is sometimes a good thing, and again it is a very 
bad one. Our forgiven sins God says that he will forget, and 
we have no right to keep them in memory. But our bless- 
ings from the Lord we have no right to forget. Remember- 
ing them is a duty; and if we perform this duty faithfully, 
there will hardly be room for anything else in our minds, 
The blessings of a single day are sometimes enough for a life- 
time of grateful recollections. . 

Who forgiveth ; ... who healeth ; ... who redeemeth ;... who 
crowneth : ... who satisfieth (vs. 3-5). Just look at this begin-~ 
ning of the list of God’s benefits! If we stop to consider all 
that is suggested, in this one lesson, of the goodness and the 
mercy and the multiplied bounties of the Lord, when shall 
we finish the recital and its contemplation? Yet it is well 
for us to stop once in a while, and take an hour, if no more; 
for the numbering of the Lord’s benefits—which cannot be 
numbered. It would not be easy for us to take up our strain 
of complaining again, if We should once attempt the enumera- 
tion of the more obvious benefits which we have received 
frdm the Lord. There is no better way of getting rid of the 
dark side of our position and circumstances, than by turning 
to the bright side; and the bright side of God’s dealings with 
us is very, very bright. 

He hath not déalt with us afier our sins (v.10). That's so. 
It is a comfort to think that the Lord has some other quality 
than justice. The last thing in the world that we ought to 
ask for is our deserts. The Lord has not dealt with. us so far 
after our sins, and his promise is that, if we commit ourselves 
to his Son as our Saviour, we shall not have simple justice, 
but abounding grace, at his hands, in the time—in the eter- 
nity—before us. 

Like as a father pitieth his children, so the Lord pitieth them 
that fear him (v.13). Not, like as some hard-hearted father, 
nor yet like as the average father, but, like as the truest and 
tenderest of fathers, in his feeling toward his offspring,—the 
Lord is pitiful and compassionate, and full of loving consid- 
erateness toward those who turn to him in child-like depend- 
ence and trust. Yet the Lord is a great deal more than a 
father. The quality of pity, like the quality of justice, is not 
the only quality of God's nature. It is not that God treats 
his loved children just as a father treats his children ; but it 
is that in the most loving and attractive traits of the father’s 
character, God is as a Father; all that, and so much more. 

His kingdom ruleth over all (v.19). *That’s a very precious 
truth ; and it isa truth that wé are censtantly liable to for- 
get, or to doubt, or even to disbelieve. It is easy to realize, 
or to say that we believe, that God’s kingdom ruleth over the 
highest thing and the greatest, over the spiritual and the 
eternal and the infinite; but it is not so easy to realize that 
God’s kingdom ruleth over the lower and the lesser matters 
of every-day life. It is hard for us to rest solidly on the 
conviction that the Lord’s kingdom ruleth over the weather 





and politics and business, over all that worries us as well as 
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over all that we long after, over whatever is of importance 
enough to be a matter of concern to the humblest of his crea- 
tures, and over whatever is of evenJess importance than this, 
The Lord’s kingdom ruleth over all these things. It is not 
only above them, but it is actively ruling over them; and 
everything that_is done or permitted, or that fails to be 
accomplished, is made a part of God’s loving and compre- 
hensive plan for the good of those who trust him. What 
need we worry about, since the very things that might tempt 
us to worry are under the direct control of Him whose we 
are and whom we serve ? 


Philadelphia. 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A. F, SCHAUFFLER, D.D. 


If you had a friend to whom you gave, year after year, 4 
nice birthday present, and that friend never said “ Thank 
you,” how long do you suppose you would keep on giving? 
And if that friend said “I forgot to thank you,” would that 
be any adequate excuse? Why, even adog will wag his tail 
if you give him a piece of bread, and a cat will purr if you 
stroke her gently; so that it seems as though only human 
beings ever forgot to show their gratitude. Now, in this 
psalm the psalmist séems to be afraid that he will fall below 
the dumb beast in this matter of gratitude, and so he ch@ges 
himself not to forget to show his thankfulness to God for all 
his mercies. He charges his soul not to forget what he re- 
ceives at the hand of the Lord, and then he goes on to write 
a kind of catalogue of all that God has done for him. This 
is good, and in this way the writer sets a good example, 
which we might follow with profit. At this point, let the 
teacher ask the scholars to write down some of the most con- 
spicuous blessings which they receive at the hands of the 
Master. If you have not paper and pencil at hand for the 
class, write them yourself, getting the scholars to give them 
as they think of them. , You will never get through such a 
catalogue in the time assigned for the lesson; for the number 
of blessings is far too large. Pick out, then, the most promi- 
nent ones, and see what a list you can get in just five minutes. 
It will astonish the class; for they probably have never taken 
the time to dothis. Every bride counts her wedding presents, 
and glories in the large number, and, if she has been properly 
brought up, she writes a letter of thanks for each present. 
Yet how differently we act in our relationship with God. 
We take all that he gives us as a matter of course, and forget 
to say “ Thank you.” 

More than this, We sometimes need things from him very 
much, If sickness breaks in, or poverty threatens, we are 
quick to go on our knees, and beg for that which we wish; 
and we say at the close of the prayer, “ And thine shall be the 
glory.” Then, when we get that for which we have asked, 
are we equally earnest in saying “Thank you”? Or is it 
often the case that we go our ways forgetful of all that has 
been so graciously done for us? Surely, if God should treat 
us as we have often treated him, he would have stopped his 
stream of blessings years ago. e 

See, on the other hand, how quick we are to notice the 
moment when the blessing of health, for example, ceases. 
We easily grumble, and are tempted to find fault; and then 
we run and begin to cry for a renewal of that which we did 
not think it worth our while to give him thayks for. When 
we look at our conduct in this light, it really seems passing 
strange that God still continues to give and give and give as 
though we were the most grateful creatures on earth. No 
human being’ would do this. It is only because God is what 
he is, that he acts in this way. 

Now let the teacher go on to see what the psalmist 
says about the character of this merciful God. In verse 
17 he says, “The mercy of the Lord is from everlasting 
to everlasting.” That is from eternity to eternity. In- 
finite, that is the word. Good for us is it that this is the 
case ; for if his mercy were like anything else but eternity, it 
would soon come to an end. Man’s mercies are short-lived, 
and we soon get weary of being kind to those who are un- 
grateful, Not so with God, And, lest this one comparison 
should not be enough to explain how great is the mercy of 
God, the psalmist says in verse 11 that, as high as the heaven 
is above the earth, so great is the mercy of God, How high 
are the heavens above the earth? So high that they never 
have been, and never can be, measured.. So are the mercies 
of God. Though we should live to all eternity, we should 
not be able to measure them. The poet truly sings: 


“Through all eternity to thee 
A joyfal song I’ll raise. 

But oh! eternity’s too short 
To utter all thy praise.” 


See, again, another of these tremendous comparisons of the 
writer. He wants to show how complete is the forgiveness of 
the Lord. In this all human comparisons fail, and he has 
again to betake himself to nature for something vast enough 
to serve his purpose. “ As far as the east is from the west, so 
far hath he removed! our transgressions from us.” How far is 
the east from the west? None can ever measure it. It is 
teally infinite, So the pardoning grace of God knows no 


limits, He never says, as some people do, “I will forgive, but 
I can never, never forget.” When he forgives, it is an gct of 
complete pardon, and our sins are removed from us by an in- 
finite distance. This isin ke®@ping with all the other utter- 
ances of the Word of God about the fulness of pardon granted 
to those who accept his terms. 

Now, when we have a God who thus stands willing to act 
toward us, is there any excuse that we can offer for not accept- 
ing what he stands ready to give? Ought we not to blush 
crimson with shame that we have met liberality like this in 
the way in which we have? Truly, it seems to me that the 
most fitting words that we could utter, in view of our past 
conduct, are those of the prophet when he said, “It is of the 
Lord’s mercies that we are not consumed.” It is a wonder 
that still he gives and offers, while we all the time forget to 
thank him for what we have received, and refuse to accept 
much of that which he begs us to accept. Ingratitude is an 
evil thing, and if we are not guilty of any other sin, that is 
enough to bring us in guilty before him. Of this, then, we 
wnust speedily repent, or be brought in as really below the 
brute creation. ‘‘The ox knoweth his owner, and the ass his 
master’s crib; but Israel doth not know, my people doth not 
consider.” Alas! shall that bitter thing be said of me also? 


New York City. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


What is the first word of our lesson to-day? How many 
times do you find the same word in the whole psalm ? What 
is the first word of the First Psalm? We have had three 
golden texts beginning with the word “ blessed ;”’ can you 
repeat them all? They say the man is blessed who does not 
walk or stand or sit with the wicked ; blessed are all those 
who put their trust in God; and they are blessed who dwell 
in the house of the Lord. From whom do all these blessings 
come? God only can give real blessings ;*but this psalm 
begins with a call upon the soul. 

Bless the Lord.—How can we bless Him who is the foun- 
tain or spring of all blessing? This psalm is a song remind- 
ing us to thank and praise the Lord for all his blessings to 
us. When we say “ Bless the Lord,” it means we try to put 
in words our gratitude. Perhaps David wrote this; if so, it 
was when as an old man, looking back over a long life, he 
remembered how goodness and mercy had followed him. 
Then he called upon his heart and soul, every power that he 
had, to praise and bless, 

Forget not All his Benefits —Whiat are benefits? Whatever 
gift or favor can make you happier or better may be called 
a benefit. (If requested last week to count and report mer- 
cies, give an opportunity for responses.) We ought to give 
thanks for his house and his day, his Word and his Son, and 
not forget the every-day common things for every-day wants, 
—food and clothes, pleasures and gifts from those who love 
you. Did you ever think that every kind word and pleasant 
smile that makes you glad you owe to him and to his grace 
given insome other’slife? The psalmist tellssome of the good 
things the Lord has done for him; he names first what he 
does for the soul. He forgives sin; there could be no joy if 
one must always be in sorrow for wrong-doing ; our loving 
Father is more ready to forgive than we are to repent. He 
knows when the soul or the body is sick, and he is able and 
willing to heal both. David knew the meaning of forgive- 
ness and the joy of pardon. What did he pray God to create 
within him? What was the snow-prayer that he prayed? 
God heard his prayer, and restored the joy and gladness that 
he used to know before he so sinned. When God forgives, 
he remembers sin no more, and we are safe from the sorrow 
and destruction sin would bring, Is God always kind? So 
kind we do not know how to count his mercies; and the 
psalmist sings of loving-kindness and tender mercies, so many 
that it seems as if goodness vested on his life like a golden 
crown upon his head. 

Strength Given and Renewed.—Do you ever think how grate- 
ful you ought to be for daily bread ?—not bread alone, but 
every good thing that your taste can enjoy. Your hunger 
might have been satisfied with a few plain foods; but He who 
made us filled the earth with bounty, strength-giving grains, 
and luscious fruits as plentiful for the mouth to relish as the 
bread of life and the honey-promises of his word to the soul. 
When his children are faint and weary, he gives rest and 
peace, and renews the life and strength. David knew how 
the mountain eagle rested in his rocky nest, and then, with 
new growing plumage, spread his strengthened wing, and 
could soar and mount, flying in circles nearer to the sun. 

In the Past.—The Lord is to be praised for the story of all 
his compassion in the long ages gone, how patient and kind 
to his people, how he led them like a shepherd, how he for- 
gave when they sinned. Did you ever thank him that we 
can read how long-suffering he has been to those who forgot 
his mercies, how he sent to them in love with warning and 
protnise, with pity and forgiveness ? 

As High as Heaven.—There is no way to tell or to measure 





his mercy, You could not do it any more than your eye 







could tell the distance in the great open space far, far away 
in the heavens,—broader than the whole ‘earth, as wide and 
far as the floating air outside the world from east to west; 
so far he takes away sins from those who seek his forgiveness, 
A Tender Father—He is not only a great King reigning on 
the throne above, but a tender, pitying Father, who knows 
every one he has made, and remembers how frail and weak 
hischildren are: Not one is forgotten ; the poorest, the weak- 
est, the most timid and fearful, are those for whom he has the 
tenderest care and compassion. He knows when the wind 
passes over the field and the delicate flower which bloomed 
in the morning droops and fades in evening-time. But his 
mercy outlasts the fading life and the grave, and is forever 
and forever. To whom is all this love and mercy promised? 
To such as keep his commandments and remember and obey ° 
his word, 
Bless the Lord, ye Angels.—It seemed as if earthly voices 
could not sing all the praises that should go up to God, and 
the psalmist calls on the angels that dwell near him that 
hearken to his word; he asks them to praise and bless, 
Bless the Lord, all his Hosts,—Every servant of his, all 
things created to know and do his will, are called on to join 
in praise; “sun and moon,” “stars of light,” “snow, and 
vapour; stormy wind fulfilling his word.” 
Bless the Lord, All his Works.—All creation gives praise; 
bird and flower, tree and flowing river, all join in praising 
their Maker. Then once more the psalmist says part of our 
golden text, as if to say, when Heaven’s hosts, angels, and all 
things are praising, “ Be not silent,O my soul.” Hasachild 
any part in this song? The children are not forgotten; Jesus 
blessed them end welcomed their hosannas when they praised 
him in the temple in Jerusalem, and so he welcomes now 
every word or act of heartfelt praise. 

Louisville, Ky. 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 


BY H. B. TRISTRAM, D.D., LL.D., F.B.8., 
CaNON OF DURHAM, 


“ Biess tHE Lorp, O my Sovur.”—The poor Mohammedan 
of to-day follows the exhortation of this psalm, in outward 
expression at least, far more faithfully than we Christians 
generally do. The psalm is, in fact, an amplification of the 
apostolic command, “In everything give thanks.” In every 
event or incident of daily life, however trifling, the Moslem 
always ejaculates, “‘ Praise be to Allah!” If he drink from 
a stream, if he stumble and raises himself up again, if you 
answer his inquiry, if he loads and starts his camel, in words 
praise is given to God. I remember our feeling rebuked 
when once on the wayside near Nablous (Shechem) we took 
a cup of coffee outside the little hut which served for a café, 
and, a moment afterwards, some Arabs coming up, before they 
tasted the tiny qup, thanked Allah for his gift. 

“Tuy Youtu 1s RENEWED LIKE THE EAGLE's.”—There 
ig some difficulty in explaining this sentence as it sfinds in 
our version. It is often explained, “Thy youth is renewed, 
as the eagle renews its youth, by donning a new plumage;” 
that is, by moulting. But though birds become more vigorous 
after their moulting, this is not peculiar to the eagle. The 
true sense seems to be better expressed by the older versions, 
“Making thee young and lusty as an eagle;” that is, “Thy 
youth is renewed, and is in strength like an eagle” This 
explanation is supported by the passage in Isaiah (Isa. 40: 
31): “They that wait upon the Lord shall renew their 
strength ; they shall mount up with wings as eagles.” The 
rabbis, however, interpreted the passage as of the eagle 
literally renewing its youth, and in support of it they gave the 
following myth, which is related in the Gemara on this 
psalm: “The eagle flies to a greater height than any other 
bird, and is wafted very nearly to the top of the firmament, 
till it reaches the elementary fire. Then, inflamed by the 
heat, it casts itself headlong into the sea, and is renewed; and 
its feathers, which had been, singed off, grow again, and it 
returns to the days of its youth. And thisit does every tenth 
year, until it has reached its hundredth year, when it attempts 


there perishes” (Comment. Qimchi), The story is ampli- 
fied in a later passage of the Talmud, and from thence it was 
adopted by Damir, an Arabic writer, who developed it into 
the fable of the pheenix, which, when it felt the symptoms of 
old age creeping on at five hundred years, made itself a funeral 
pile on which it was consumed, and from the ashes a new . 
bird arose, which was really the old one in renewed youth, 
This Arabian tale has become a world-wide myth. Asa 
matter of fact, the eagle is remarkable for its longevity, in 
which it far passes most other birds. It has been known 
to live in confinement over a hundred years. There is an 
attested instance of one which lived for a hundred and-four 
years in the imperial gardens of Vienna. 
The College, Durham, England. 


BY THE REV. WILLIAM EWING. : 
“He HATH REMOVED OuR TRANSGRESSIONS FROM Us.”— 





Some days before the great day of atonement, the Jews in 
these parts are accustomed to go forth to some eminence over- 






















to soar as beforetime, but falls headlong into the sea, and ** 
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looking the Sea of Galilee, and, making confession of their 
sins, they have a theory that all their iniquities are removed 
from them, and cast into the blue depths below them, Their 
fanatical earnestness on the day of atonement, in crying for 
forgiveness, shows, indeed, how little value they really attach to 
this form ; but the custom is curious, and helps to illustrate, in 
a way, the Jewish conception of their relation to transgression. 
“Like as A Farner Prriern His CHiLpREeN.”—A series 
of articles is appearing just now in one of our Arabic news- 
papers, treating of manners and customs in this country, by 
one who calis himself “a son of the age,” in which the.“ false 
pity” prevalent among parents to-day is subjected to scathing 
rebuke, The father will not grieve his child, especially if it 
be a boy, by refusing him anything he desires, and punish- 
ment for offenses is a thing not to be dreamed of. The effects 
of this on the character of the people are painfully obvious. 
And it is only too true that very many of the people regard God 
as their own spoiled children regard their too indulgent fathers. 
Tiberias, Palestine, 





QUESTION HINTS. 


BY PROFESSOR AMOS R. WELLS. 
FOR THE TEACHER. 

For review, the superintendent’s questions on the previous 
lesson may be used. 

1; PRAISE FRoM THE MAN (vs. 1-5).—What does “ bless” 
mean when used of God’s dealings with men? of men’s deal- 
ings with God? ‘Why does “all that is within me” include 
speech and act, as well as thought and feeling? (Jas. 2 : 17.) 
Why bless God’s “name” merely? (Ezra6:12.) What will 
mere remembrance of God’s benefits lead to? (Deut. 8: 
11-19.) Why is the forgiveness of sin placed first among the 
benefits? (Josh. 7: 11,12.) What would be the advantage 
if God forgave only part of our iniquities? How does God 
heal physical diseases for his*children? How does he heal 
them all, even though he leaves them on the sick-bed ? 
(2 Cor. 4: 17,18; Isa. 48:10.) What are some physical 
dangers around us? some spiritual dangers? At what cost 
to himself does the Father redeem us from their power? 
How are God's blessings like the gift of an earthly crown? 
(Matt. 25:34.) What are some of the desires which none 
bat God can satisfy? What does the reference to the eagle 
in verse 5 mean? In what sense does a Christian never 
grow old? 

2. PRaAIse FROM THE Nation (vs. 6,7).—Through what 
agency does God “execute judgments”? (Rom, 13 : 1.) 
How can you reconcile with verse 6 the enormous mass of 
oppression existing in the world? (Psa, 37: 1, 2, 35-38.) 
Why did God show his ways to Moses and his people espe- 
cially? (Deut. 14:2.) In what ways did he make them 
known? In what ways has God blessed the world through 
the Hebrew race? Who are the inheritors of@hese blessings? 

8. PRAISE FROM THE SINNER (vs. 8-13).—What are some 
of the things in man that God must pity? some that rouse 
his anger? What is our most direct assurance of the fulness 
of God's mercy? (Matt. 6: 14.) Of the slowness of his 
anger? (Matt. 18: 22; 23:37; Luke 23:34.) How does 
God chide men? How long does he keep his anger? (Mic. 
7:9.) What is the quickest way of becoming conscious how 
sinful we are? (Eph. 4: 18; 5:1.) What would befall us 
if God measured out to us just punishment for our sins? 
How high is the heaven above the earth? Why is this 
infinite mercy only “toward them that fear him”? (Prov. 
16:6.) How far did the ancient idea of geography make 
the east to be from the west? Are our transgressions re- 
moved from our memory ? from our history? In what sense 
are they removed then? (Psa, 51:7.) Why does an earthly 
father deal tenderly with his child’s faults? How far does 
God extend this pitying love also to those who do not fear 
him? (Matt. 23 : 37.) 

4, Praise FROM THE MortTAL (vs. 14-18).—What is the 
meaning of “frame” in verse 14? What things does God 
know about it which the wisest men have not found out? 
What are some of the means of rest and refreshing God has 
thrown about us? What are some of the motives that some- 
times lead men to try to get more from their frame than God 
expects of it? What scythe cuts down men like grass? How 
do our places know us after death? (Heb. 11:4.) Howis God's 
righteous promise-keeping shown by his dealings with fami- 
lies and races? How does God's mercy, which requires 
covenant-keeping, furnish also help in covenant-keeping ? 

(Rom. 8 : 1-4.) 

5. PRAISE FROM THE UNIVERSE (vs. 19-22).—How can 
you show that God’s throne is everywhere? What are some 
of the things that show that the same being rules all worlds 
and beings, and that there are not many different gods ? 
What are angels? What reason have we for believing their 
existence? What are some other “ ministers of his” ? (Psa. 
147 : 8, 9, 16-18.) What being alone, among God’s hosts, 
does not “do his pleasure”? Why is the praise from a man 
a fit climax to close with? (Gen. 1 : 26.) 


FOR THE SUPERINTENDENT. 
1. What does David sing about in this Psalm? (golden 


received? (vs. 4,5) 8. What are some of the spiritual 
benefit ? (vs. 3, 8-14.) 4. What are some of the, benefits 
David's nation had received ? {vs 6,7.) 5. Who share in 
such blessings? (vs. 19-22.) 6, Aud how long do the bless 
ings last ? (vs. 17, 18.) 

Boston, Mass. ' 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 
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WHAT SHALL I RENDER? 


LIKE AS A FATHER 
RESERVES 
ROVIDES. FOR 
ME ITIES US, 


ARDONS 
jay TO SUCH AS KEEP HIS COVENANT. 











HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


“Oh, bless ‘the Lord, my soul.” 

** My soul, repeat his praise.” 

“ Bless, O my soul! the living God.” 

“T was a wandering sheep.” 

“The long-lost son, with streaming eyes.” 
“ My Father is rich in houses and lands,” 
“Stand up, and bless the Lord.” 

“I will sing of my Redeemer,” 











SOCIOLOGICAL NOTES. 


There are five passages in the Old Testament in which the 
name “father” is applied to God. In three of these the 
title is expressly limited to his covenant relation to Israel 
(1 Chron, 29: 10; Jer. 31:9; Mal.1:6). In a fourth, he 
is spoken of as the “father of the fatherless” (Psa. 68 : 5.) 
It is only in Psalm 103 that God’s fatherhood is enunciated 
in reference to universal human need, without any limitation 
but the spiritual: “those who fear him.” But even here the 
divine fatherhood is not enunciated with the distinctness of 
the New Testament, but only by way of comparison: “ As a 
father pitieth, so Jehovah pitieth.” It is through the revela- 
tion of the Son that the Father as such is disclosed tous. It 
is the Son who bids us approach him with the words “Our 
Father in the heavens,” and assures us that he loeks with a 
father’s yearning over évery wandering child of the human 
race, ’ 

Thus Christ discloses what the psalmist suggests, that the 
family relationship is that which typifies the relations of God 
tomen. “The family is the true organon of theology,” a 
great English theologian has said. Every human father, in 
so far as he realizes the ideal of his position, helps his 
child to understand God. Every insight we obtain into the 
divine fatherhood helps us to grasp the ideal of that which 
ishuman. The two sets of facts afford fresh light, each for 
the understanding of the other. 

lt has been disputed whether the fatherhood of God in- 
cludes mank@fd broadly. Professors Candlish and Crawford, 
of the Free Church of Scotland, had a controversy on this 
point. The truth seems to be that no man who is living in 
sin, and cherishing sin, can have any living apprehension of 
God's fatherhood. But even sinful men, who are turning 
from sin and seeking deliverance, may come at once into the 
discovery of God’s fatherly goodness and love, not as though 
he then became their Father, but as recognizing a truth they 
had been denying by their sins. The prodigal, in his life of 
shame and waste, awoke to the discovery, “In my father’s 
house there is abundance.” And Christ said: “If ye being 
evil give good gifts to your children, how much more shall 
your Father in heaven?” Faith accepts the truth of our 
relationship to God; it does not make true what it accepts. 





LESSON SUMMARY. 


The duty and the privilege of praise are emphasized and 
illustrated in this psalm. Praise is the highest exercise of 
the human mind. It has been said that God is more honored 
by one word of praise than by ten words of prayer. And 
there is a reasonableness in,this suggestion ; for prayer has a 
selfish aspect in contrast with the unselfish outgoing of the 
soul in praise. Ten persons will pray for a blessing where 
one will return to give thanks for its bestowal. 

Praise is more than thanksgiving. Praise is primarily the 
expressed prizing of a person or a thing; it is an intelligent 
and hearty appreciation of that which is worthy and admira- 
ble, and a giving out of a sense of that appreciation in fitting 
words, 





text.) 2. What are some of the worldly benefits David had 


creatures to praise him. Their prayers are in the line of 
their sense of depeadence on him; therefore he will hear 
them, But praise implies the privilege of an estimate of the 
one praised; and it is a proof of God’s condescending love for 
us that he is willing to receive our praise, 
But God does receive and welcome our praises. ‘“ Whoso 
offereth praise, glorifieth me,” he says. And from the time 
that “the morning stars sang together, and all the sons of 
God shouted for joy,” praise from his creatures has been 
“comely” and “ pleasant” in God’s sight. 
“ Kings of the earth and all peoples; 

Princes and all judges of the earth : 

Both young men and maidens; 

Old men and children: 

Let them praise the name of the Lord.” 
_It was a duty of the Levites in the Lord’s house “ to stand 
every morning to thank and praise the Lord, and likewise at 
even;” and the same duty is on every child of God who in 
Christ is a priest of God. ¢ 
This psalm tells us for what we should praise God; and 
every one of us can find, in these specified causes of praise, 
that for which our hearts should go out God-ward in glad and 
grateful thanksgiving. 


ADDED POINTS. 


Whatever we have of good came from God, and we onght 
to praise him for it. Whatever protection from evil has been 
ours is of God’s grace. He should be praised for that. 

All the lessons and inspirations of history are direct gifts 
from God. How much praise we owe him in the present for 
what he has done in the past ! 

Whatever God has done of good is but an earnest of better 
things in store for his loved ones. He has not shown to us 
all the fulness of his love. 

In our earthly form we are but as the perishable grass; 
but in our spiritual life we shall outlast the sun—through 
oneness with Him who is “ from everlasting to everlasting.” 

There is a blessing for their children and their children’s — 
children, to those who are one with God in Christ. 

The more one does for God, the greater reason that one has 
for praising God. It is a high privilege to do anything for 
God, and the strongest of the angels and the mightiest of 
God’s ministers should be all the readier to praise God for 
the power and opportunity of service. And the humblest of 
us can also praise God for our part and privilege in his service. 








WAYS OF WORKING. 


—— <g> 


THE TEACHERS-MEETING IN THE ~- 
COUNTRY. 


There are difficulties to be met, both in city and 
country, in maintaining a “‘teachers’-meeting” with 
interest and profit. In the city, it may be chiefly from 
numerous and conflicting engagements; in the country, 
the inconvenience of getting about at night. But, what- 
ever the obstacles, those who value the “ teachers’- 
meeting” at its true worth will manage to surmount 
them in one way or another. 

Renewed enthusiasm for the teachers’-meeting in the 
Congregational Sunday-school of West Hartford, Con- 
necticut, is the result of their present plan, under the 
superintendency of the Rev. T. M. Hodgdon. , Due notice 
of the meeting is given to each officer and teacher of the 
school, the secretary using a blank, as follows: 


PROGRAM. 


1. Routt CALL: of attendance and preparation. 
(Respond with some verse of Scripture in or bearing on the 
lesson.) 
S. DEVOTIONAL BERVICE : Led DY... .....0000-cssecred covcee covces coseoe 
All the teachers are earnestly invited to take part in this ser- 
vice. ‘‘ I say unte you, that if two of you shall agree on earth 
as touching anything that they shall ask, it shull be done for 
them of my Father which is in neaven.” 
3. BUSINESS : 
(1) Topic to be discussed at this meeting:............ 
(2) Reports of work being done with and for the 
(3) Normal lesson. 
4, LESSON STUDY: 10d Byecsescesce s0s00ecdoocecvesecce voces ss es 
Come prepared to present one truth that your class needs now. 
Will you not as a teacher, “‘as much as in you is,” endeavor to 


scholars. 


make this meeting a large blessing to the school? Let it be 
“the hiding of our power ” as teachers. 
BP cscaccoce sensoesse scseongss vabvebehh wets decvsoete capessios 
You are appointed to. ...... ...scese cee ce seseneceeeee 
wpendibice Snsbed ccpiublips steps codplidctonmpebenstionl Secretary 


“ According to this plan,” writes Mr. W. H. Hall, Sec- 
retary of the Connecticut Sunday-school Association, 
“provision is made for the consideration of the lesson, 





It is to be wondered at, in one sense, that God permits his 
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ing to the management and interests of the school, for 
the mutual conference of teachers concerning special 
needs and experiences, and for drill in Normal lessons. 
Of course, not all these matters could be on the pro- 
gram for any one meeting. The items of business, re- 
ports of work, and perhaps the normal lessons, would 
alternate with each other, and only one, or possibly two, 
of these be considered at the same meeting. The plan 
is also commendable because it provides for variety in 
exercises and in leadership, and, by a division of labor 
and responsibility, is calculated to promote a wider inter- 
est in the work, and develop a larger number of efficient 
workers. It has been in successful operation for some 
months in connection with a country Sunday-school, and 
is commended to any who are seeking for praciicable and 
tried methods of work in this line,” 





SUPPLEMENTING THECURRENT LESSONS. 


Many Sunday-schools which have not adopted 
“grading” as a system are accustomed to supplement 
the current study of the International lessons by regular 
or occasional drill on general lines. Offen this is begun 
in the primary department, of which the practice of the 
Tabernacle Presbyterian Sunday-school, Philadelphia, is 
representative. Their home-made “ Text-book for the 
Preparatory Classes in the Primary Room” contains the 
Lord’s Prayer, Commandments, Apostles’ Creed, Twenty- 
third Psalm, and the Beatitudes, with the number and 
titles of the books of the Bible. “No child,” says the 
pastor, the Rev. Dr. H. C. McGook, “is transferred from 
the primary to the senior department of the Sunday- 
school until he or she is able to repeat all printed within 
it, in addition to the Child’s Catechism.” 

Many other schools use published booklets, such as 
the one prepared by the Rev. Dr. Peloubet (Boston: 
Wilde and Company), of which fifteen hundred copies 
have been distributed this year in the Ruggles Street 
Baptist Sunday-school, Boston, by the superintendent, 
Mr. W.N. Hartshorn. It contains, besides the lesson- 
headings and golden texts, several pages of “Bible 
facts,” which the scholars are urged to refer to daily at 
home. Mr. J. Dickey Templeton, superintendent of the 
Second Presbyterian Sunday-school of Bloomington, 
Illinois, endeavors to meet this need by his “two Bible- 
clubs, which. meet once a week,” and for which his 
short blackboard drill on the bodks Of the Bible, in the 
Sunday-school,’is in some sense introductory. The Park 
Street Congregational Sunday-school of Bridgeport, 
Connecticut, has g “‘short catechism on the books of the 
Bible,” consisting of fifty questions and answers, which, 
Mr. W. E. Phillips, the superintendent, testifies, have 
been “used with good success as a general drill,” and of 
which these are specimens: 

Question. What is the Book of Gendbis ? 

Answer. The book of the beginning. 

Q. What is the Book of Exodus? 

A. The book of the going out. 

Q. What is the Book of Leviticus? 

A, The book of laws and ceremonies, 

Q. What is the Book of Numbers ? 

A. The book of the numberings. 

Q. What is the Book of Deuteronomy ? 

A, The repetition of the law. 

But there are also many schools that make no effort, 
in one way or another, to supplement the regular study. 
Mr. William Reynolds, whose duties as Superintendent 
of Organization of the Executive Committee of the In- 
ternational Sunday-school Convention take him into all 
parts of the country, and give him opportunity for wide 
observation, has something to say to such schools, as 
follows: 


\ 


The necessity of teaching more than our International lesson 
system gives to us in our Sunday-schools, is apparent to every 
thinking Sunday-school worker. Admirable as our Inter- 
national system is, yet it fails to embrace many things of great 
importance that the scholar needs to know. For instance, the 
names of thre books of the Bible in regular order; who were the 
writers of the books; when they were written; the purpose for 
which they were written, and to whom written; the relation or 
connection of one book to another; the history of the church in 
the first, second, third, fourth centuries, etc.; important events 
which have oecurred in each of these centuries, having a great 
bearing upon the future of the church, such as the conversion 
of Constantine, and the reformation..under Luther; besides 
this, how and when to teach the catechism of our distinctive 
church, and the history of that church,—how it was formed, 
how it is governed, what it believes, etc. 

All this is necessary to be taught and learned, if we are to 
make intelligent Christians of our scholars. No lesson system 
provides for such teaching, nor have we time, in the average 
thirty minutes given for the lesson study in our schools. The 
diffieulty is being met, in many of our schools, by devoting 
from five to ten minutes, just before the lesson, to a general 


for this purpose, using the blackboard, maps, ete., as helps. In 
& few months of systematic drill a vast amount of the most use+ 
ful knowledge can be imparted to a school, and yet not inter- 
fere with the lesson recital or general exercises of the school. 
Some valuable helps can be found for those wishing to try 
this method. The Chautauqua Normal Lesson course, Professor 
H. M. Hamill’s Legion of Honor course, and the Rev. Dr. J. E. 
Gilberts’ Normal Lesson Manuals, are some among others. I 
advise the trial of this mode. It proffers a solution of an im- 
portant question,—how to make our Sunday-school teaching 
more broad and general, and yet not destroy or impair its per- 
sonal power and unity. 


In the First Pyesbyterian Sunday-school of Mount Ver- 
non, New York, of which Mr. Frank R. Chambers is 
superintendent, the following plan of supplemental study, 
as arranged by Professor W. McD. Halsey, was recently 
used instead of the«qquarterly review. 


EVIDENCE FOR THE AUTHENTICITY OF THE BIBLE. 
1, EXTERNAL—HISTORIC : 
(1.) The miraculous multiplication and preservation of the 
Scriptures (Isa. 40:8; Acts 19 : 20). 
Ancient manuscripts existing : 
Sinaitic, Vatican (fourth century); Alexandrian (fifth 
century). 
Ancient versions—Septuagint (285-247 B.C.), Vulgate 
(383 A. D.). 
Modern versions—Wycliffe (1382), Tyndale (1526), 
Coverdale (1537), Genevan (1560), King James (1611), 
Revised (1885). 
(2.) Testimony to the sacred canon, 
Josephus, Christ, Talmudists. 
Early Christian Fathers—Ignatius, Polycarp, Ireneus, 
Justin Martyr, Tertullian, Onigen, Jerome, Augustine, 
Chrysostom, Cyril. 
The Council of Trent (1546). 
(3.) Confirmed by miracles (Heb. 2:4; Mark 16: 20). 
(4.) Witnessed by martyrs (Rev. 12: 11). 


2. INTERNAL: 
** The best evidence of the Bible’s being the word of 
God is found between its covers. It proves itself.’’— 
CHARLES HopcE, 
. 


(1.) The authors claim to be the messengers of God (2 Tim. 
3:16; 1 Thess. 2:13; 2 Pet. 1: 21). 

(2.) The Bible contains nothing inconsistent with such 
claims (Psa. 12 : 6). 

(3.) The Seriptures are an organic whole (Luke 24 : 27; 
Titus 1: 2, 3). ‘ 

(4.) Themes beyond the reach of human wisdom : ‘ 
Godhead (Matt; 28:19), incarnation (John 1 : 14), 

mystical- union (John 14 : 20), duty (Micah 6: 8), 
sin (1 John 3: 4), rewards (1 John 3: 2), punish- 
ments (Matt. 5 : 20). 

(5.) Propheéies fulfilled—Regarding Jesus, the Jews, indi- 
viduals, . 

(6.) Design of Scripture divine—To teach faith and duty 
(Deut. 31:12; Isa. 8 : 20). 

(7.) Corroboration of history of ancient things by profane 
history and latest science; creation, flood (geology 
and astronomy); dispersion (philology); history 
(profane history, Moabite stone, hieroglyphs, cunei- 
form writings, archeology). 

(8.) Literature. 

‘*If there be anything in my style or thought to be 
commended, the credit is due to an early love of the 
Scriptures.’’—DAaNIEL WEBSTER. 

“The English Bible—a book which, if everything 
else in our language should perish, would alone.suffice 


to show the whole extent of its beauty and power.” — 
MACAULAY. 1} 


— 


(9.) Adaptation to all classes of readers. 
**A noble book! All men’s book !’’—CaRLYLeE, 


3. WITNESS OF THE SPIRIT: 


(1.) Power in the world: 
Dissipating darkness,—religious, intellectual, com- 
mercial (Sandwich Islands, Madagascar, New 
Hebrides). 
Elevating (childhood, womanhood), 
Civilizing—morals, manners, progress. 
(2.) Power in hearts beyond powers of nature : 
To awaken; convince (Heb.4: 12; Isa. 55:3; Psa. 
119 : 50). 
To change, convert (Psa. 19 : 7). 
To rejoice, comfort (Psa. 19 : 8). 
(3.) Giving testimony in our hearts (1 John 2 : 20, 27). 
HOW TO STUDY THE BIBLE. 
APPROACH : . 
1. With loving trust in God and in his word (John 20: 31; 
2 Tim. 3: 16). 
. With reverence (2 Pet. 1 : 19-21). 
. With. willing minds to receive (James 1 : 21). 
. With willing hearts to obey (James 1 : 22; John 7 : 17). 
. With prayer for enlightenment (Psa. 119 : 18). 
PROCESS : 
1. Systematic (Luke 24 : 27), 
Read to learn God’s truth, not to criticise. 
2. Carefully (John 5: 39; 1 Cor, 2 : 13, 14). 
Study thoroughly, and hunt for truth, 
3. Intently (Prov. 2 : 3-5). 


or m® GC bo 





drill by the superintendent, or some one appointed each Sunday 





Think of what you read, not of how you read. 


4. Retentively (Psa. 119: 11; Deut. 6; 6-8; Col. 3; 16), 
5. Daily (Acts 17 : 11). 


SUGGESTIONS : r ' 
1, Study topically, for example, What does the Bible say 
about prayer f 
2. Study the “ believes,” “ verilys,” “I wills,” “ questions,” 
ete, 


* 3. Study the marginal references from word to word, 
OVERCOME BY THE WORD (Heb. 4: 12), 


Concerning this plan Professor Halsey writes: “ The 
process followed was to have each class choose one of the 
subdivisions, and make it a special study during the week, 
learning the Scripture verses suggested, and others that 
were applicable. The scholars of the older classes also 
wrote brief essays on their special subjects. On the next 
Sunday, ten minutes were given for those classes which 
had not met during the week to compare results and 
assimilate their work. ; 
“ The lesson then proceeded rapidly, taking up different 
heads, passing alternately from the more difficult points 
to the more popular parts of the argument, the question- 
ing of the several classes being interspersed with short 
illustrations and brief comments on the points and an- 
swers. Especially noteworthy and interesting were the 
responses made by a theological student about the ancient 
manuscripts and versions; by a class of boys (twelve 
years old) about the corroboration of the record,—as by 
history, by cuneiform inscriptions, etc.; the recitation, : 
by two classes of little girls, of the ‘ believes,’ ‘ verilys,’” 
etc. ; by the teacher of a class of boys of the story of the 
regeneration of the New Hebrides; and the essays of a 
class of older girls on the elevation of womanhood and 
childhood by the Bible. 

“ Once during the exercise we stopped to sing an ap- 
propriate hymn. Through the entire three-quarters of 
an hour occupied by the general review I could not see 
that the interest and attention of any one, from oldest to 
youngest, was not caught and held. The written answers 
I got to the question given out at the close of the lesson 
for all to answer—‘ Why do you beliéve the Bible to be 
the Word of God? ’—-were quite satisfactory, and proved 
the lesson to have been valuable.” 








BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


BACON ON THE SOURCES OF GENESIS* 


The Rev. Benjamin W. Bacon accepts certain views 
as to the origin of the first six books of the Bible, 
but he writes his volume, The Genesis of Genesis, not 
to advocate those views, but to explain them. He as- 
sumes that, since these opinions are widely discussed, it 
is desirable to have clear information concerning them: 
within reach. Certainly he is correct in this, and the 
book ought to be welcome, as a source of information, 
even to men who most decidedly disapprove the views it 
describes. 

The book contains, first, a preface stating its purpose,’ 
tables of contents, and then ‘an introduction, from an- 
other pen than that of Mr. Bacon, sketching briefly the 
history of hexateuchal criticism. Then, in Part L, im 
three chapters, Mr. Bacon treats of the aims of historical 
criticism, the arguments for and against the current 
critical movement, and the results alleged to have been 
reached. If one is looking for a compact statement, to 
commit to memory, of the positions held by the Grafian 
school, the school of Dillmann, and such scholars as 
Delitzsch and Kénig, possibly he will find none better 
anywhere than on pages 65-68 of this work. 

Mr. Bacon holds that the first six books of the Bible 
were formed by piecing together four earlier main docu- 
ments, each of these compiled from still earlier sources, 
and each reworked by editors, The three of these which 
enter into Genesis are designated as J, Z,and P. J 
stands for Jehovistic writing; that is, a writing that 
prevailingly uses the name “Jehovah.” As it happens, 
the same letter stands for “Judah,” and Mr. Bacon re- 
gards this document as Judaite. Z stands for “ Elohim” 
(“God”), and denotes a writing in which this name is 
prevailingly used. It happens also to stand for “ Eph- 
raimite,” and Mr. Bacon regards this document as hav- 
ing originated in the northern kingdom. P stands for 
priestly, and indicates a writing by the Jerusalem priests, 
J Mr. Bacon dates about 800 B.C., say early in the reign 
of Uzziah. EZ he dates about 750 B:C., say during the 
reign of Pekah. P he dates about 450 P.C., while Ezra 
was governor at Jerusalem. J and EF had each been re~ 





* The Genesis of Genesis. A study of the documentary sources of 
the First Book of Moses, in accordance with the results of critical 
science, illustrating the presence of Bibles within the Bible. B 





Benjamin Wisner Bacon. Hartford: The Student Publishing Com- 
pany. 1892. $2.50. 
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worked, then combined and reworked, then combined 
with Deuteronomy and reworked again, before P was 
written, At some later date, JED was combined with 
P, and the whole reworked. 

In Part IL., pages 95-223, is given the really important 
part of the book; namely, the Book of Genesis in the 
revised English version, with the parts that are held to» 
have come from P printed in type of one font, the parts 
from J printed in type of a differ@pt font, etc.,—nine 
or more varieties of type, in all, being used. This ren- 
ders it easy to understand the results that are held to 
have been reached in regard to the sources from which 
the Book of Genesis was drawn. 

In Part III., pages 227-334, Mr. Bacon gives the 
writings J, EZ, and P, as reconstructed from the ma- 
terials found in Genesis. This part is followed by two 
appendices, 

With many, Mr. Bacon is likely to be credited with 
having merely done into English the altogether similar 
German work of Kautzsch and Socin, published in 1889, 
with a second edition in 1891, Asa matter of fact, his 
work is not dependent on the German work, but is 
original, most of it having been written before 1889, It 
is well done. As a contribution to the clear understand- 
ing of current questions, it certainly has great value. 

Will the clear understanding of the views here pre- 
sented render them more prevalent? The correct answer 
to this question is: Yes, provided they are true, but not 
otherwise. It isa fact that many of the attacks made 
upon them are incompetently made, and these will be 
disposed of by the clear understanding of the question. 
But, on the other hand, when the nature of these claims 
is clearly understood, no one will accept them save on 
clear evidence. Will that evidence be forthcoming? 
So much of the hexateuchal analysis as is genuinely 
grounded in linguistic phenomena and historical fact 
will live, and will be a permanent contribution to our 
knowledge of the Bible. But a very large part of the 
analyses now current are based not on linguistic phe- 
nomena, and not on historical information, but upon 

‘ certain assumptions, the central oné being that the ear- 
lier part of Deuteronomy was written in King Josiah’s 
time. Whether these parts survive depends on whether 
the assumptions are correct. 

Mr. Bacon’s account of the testimony we have that 
the Hexateuch dates from the time of Moses and his 
associates (p. 34) is utterly inadequate. Deuteronomy, 
for example, consists mainly of four discourses and two 
poems, with some bits of connecting narrative. Each 
of the six parts has an inscription attributing it to Moses; 
the whole has an additional inscription attributing it to 
Moses; and allusions to the Mosaic authorship are fre- 
quent in the body of the discourses, poems, and narra- 
tives. The Book of Joshua declares that Deuteronomy 
was extant in Joshua’s time. First and Second Samuel, 
and even Judges, frequently appeal to the contents of 
Deuteronomy and the other hexateuchal books. This 
point, supposed by many to be in dispute, is now con- 
ceded by the men who agree with Mr. Bacon; for they 
speak of the Deuteronomistic redaction to which these 
books have been subjected. In the psalms that are 
attributed to the time of David, and in most of the other 
historical and prophetic books, the contents of the Hexa- 
teuch and their origin in the times of Moses and his asso- 
ciates is constantly recognized. This again is conceded; 
for it is made a reason for dating all these books, or pas- 
sages in them, later than the time of Ezra. Verbally, 
at least, Jesus and his disciples commit themselves to the 
opinion that the contents of the Pentateuch come sub- 
stantially from Moses. In fine, there seemg to be an 
unbroken and abundant line of testimony from the 
Mosaic times to the present, and this testimony has con- 
firmations from linguistic facts, and from coincidences 
with other history. 

What proof do men offer that we ought to disregard 
all this apparently credible testimony, and decide the 
question in directly the opposite way? Their proof is 
simply this, and nothing more: that they have, on the 
assumption that the testimony is valueless, framed 
hypotheses which will fairly well account for most of 
the phenomena. The sufficient reply is that, on the far 
simpler hypothesis that the testimony in the case is true, 
a larger proportion of the phenomena can be much bet- 
ter accounted for. 





Few conclusions of sociological research appeared to 
be better established than was the common ownership, 
and even common tillage, of land in the early Teutonic 
communities. It was put forward by G, L. von Maurer, 
‘sustained by Nasse, accepted by Maine, and confirmed 


Russia, and of English observers in India. Yet the late 
M. Fustel de Coulanges, in a memoir which he did not 
live to finish, on The Origin of Property in Land, has at- 
tacked this view of early land-tenure as entirely without 
evidence, or as based on palpable misinterpretations of 
the documents Von Maurer used. He subjects passage 
after passage from those documents to a careful examina- 
tion, and certainly shows that many of them are no 
proof of the common ownership of the lands to which 
they refer. That his proof is conclusive in the case of 
all, is a point on which it is well to withhold judgment 
until Von Maurer’s disciples have compktted the discus- 
sion to which they now are subjecting Fustel de Cou- 
langes. It is no disproof of a historical hypothesis that 
its first advocates have alleged in its behalf documentary 
statements which are not evidence. If it were, many 
sound positions in M. de Coulanges’s work, La Cite 
Antique, would be discredited by his own modes of proof. 
Certainly part of Von Maurer’s theory—his assumption 
of a primitive equality of social position among the resi- 
dents of the Teutonic Mark—has been shown to be un- 
historic. M. Seebohm’s careful investigation of a single 
English community shows that, the farther we go baek, 
the less we find of equality. But the evidence collected by 
Professor De Laveleye and others as to the general exist- 
ence of land communism in primitive communities, cre- 
ates a presumption in favor of Von Maurer’s reading of 
the historic evidence as to the land-tenure of the primi- 
tive Teutons. (7} <5 inches, pp. xlviii, 153. London: 
Swan, Sonnenschein, and Company. Price, 75 cents.) 


There is something deeper than superficial criticism 
in the chapters composing Mr, W. J. Henderson’s Pre- 
ludes and Studies, The papers, most of which have pre- 
viously been published or delivered, are gathered under 
four sub-heads: “ A Study of Der Ring des Nibelungen,” 
“ Wagneriana” (which might as well have been the title 
of both these divisions, which are really one), “‘ The Evo- 
lution of Piano-Music,” “Schumann and the Programme- 
Symphony.” The Nibelungen story is not told as clearly 
as it ought to be, but Mr. Henderson’s pages are never- 
theless somewhat helpful. He takes the ground—appar- 
ently the only sensible one—that enjoyment of either 
Gennan or Italian music need not necessarily prejudice 
a music-lover against all compositions of the other great 
national school. The discussion of piano-music will be 
particularly interesting to students lacking time te go 
very deeply into the theory or the technique of the sub- 
ject, and still desirous of getting some historical knowl- 
edge of the great musical instrument of modern times, 
its masters, and their methods of composition or playing. 
This is an teresting book to read in connection with 
Rubinstein’s A Conversation on Music, translated for the 
author by Mrs. John P. Morgan,—a heterogeneous col- 
lection of remarks, put in the form of a familiar talk, 
wherein the eminent composer and player advances some 
odd opinions or acerbities, but likewise proffers not a 
few suggestive hints on the fundamentals of his art, and 
the particular qualities of various eminent composers. 
(Preludes and Studies, 745 inches, cloth, pp. vii; 245. 
New York: Longmans, Green, & Co. Prive, $1.25.-- 
A Conversation on Music. 6} 5, inches, cloth, pp. 146. 
New York: Charles F, Tretbar. Price, $1.00.) 


Readers of The Sunday School Times are familiar 
with the work of the Rev. Dr. A. R. Thompson as a 
translator and writer of hymns, many of which have 
appeared in these columns. He also has done excellent 
service as a hymn-book editor, the Songs of the Church 
(of the Reformed Church) being his chief work in that 
field. He has just prepared a Hymnal for the Use of the 
Patients in Roosevelt Hospital, which is admirably adapted 
to its purpose. Of its one hundred and forty hymns, 


pressing in tone. God’s sunshine shines into the wards 
through every page, and not least through those which 
are the editor’s own work. eHe has contributed some 
thirty-six translations and original hymns. Some of 
them are very spirited; as, for instance, the twentieth, 
which relates to the Nativity : 
“O stars of God, what did ye see 
That holy night when Christ was born ? 
What stranger clad in panoply 
Rode with your host from eve till morn, 
Whose helmet was a diadem, 
Who bore a fiery pennon, high, 
And when ye came o’er Bethlehem, 
Paused, while your wandering host went by?” 
The hymns are arranged in the order of the first three 
sections of the Nicene Creed. (745+ inches, pp. 62. 


there is not one that is either dull, or doggerel, or de- 


It seems no long time since the magazine in question — 
was started, yet the neatly made Index to Scribner's 
Magazine, Vols. I.-X., shows that it now has behind it a 
five years’ record of presentation of interesting, instruct- 
ive, and well-illustrated miscellany. Its “features” 
have been the unpublished letters of Thackeray, ex- 
Minister Washburne’s reminiscences of siege-days in 
Paris, ex-Secretary McCulloch’s very readable memories 
of home politics, and the well-known series of pictured 
pspers on railroads, steamships, and electricity; but 
other contributions have been no less readable, such as 
Stanley’s and Scott Keltie’s on Africa, Riis’s on New 
York tenement-house life, and Trowbridge’s on photog- 
raphy. In fiction, so important nowadays, its short 
stories have been better than its serials. (9} <6} inches, 
cloth, pp. 89. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 


The latest book in the American Commonwealth series 
—Mr. Rowland E. Robinson’s Vermont: A Study of In- 
dependence—stands in merit midway between Cooke’s 
Virginia or Johnston’s Connecticut, on the one hand, 
and Roberts’s New York on the other. This historical 
library has kept commendably clear of undue expression 
of state pride and of puffery of living leaders of local or 
national politics. (7}<5} inches, cloth, pp. v, 374. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. Price, $1.25.) 





LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 

The thoughtful and useful ten-volume series of articles 
entitled Living Papers on Present-Day Themes, by 
various English and American writers on religion and 
applied ethics (of which the first five volumes were re- 
viewed in The Sunday School Times, April 2, 1892), is 
now offered to ministers by the Fleming H. Revell Co., 
New York, for seven dollars and a half. 





The Variorum Bible, published by Messrs, Eyre and 
Spottiswoode of London, was one of the most important 
of the forerunners of the Revised Version, and, indeed, 
for many purposes it has never been superseded. Like 
the Revisers afterwards, the editors ignored the Apocry- 
pha. The same house now announces a Variorum 
Apocrypha, as a companion volume. It will give the 
apocryphal books in the Authorized Version, which is a 
very poor performance, and mean in diction to an ex- 
tent which seems to show the purpose of the translators 
to keep it from all comparison with the canonical Scrip- 
tures. To this the editor, the Rev. C. J. Ball, will ap- 
pend various readings and renderings, as in the Variorum 
Bible, and comments of hisown. The apocryphal books 
have acquired, through modern investigations, a new 
importance as historic documents, which illustrate the 
history of Jewish religious thought. 


From the office of those widely circulated London 
weeklies, The Christian World and The Literary World, 
Messrs. James Clarke & Co. issue a new sixpenny monthly 
illustrated magazine for popular circulation. It is en- 


as an endeavor to apply the idea of Mr. Stead’s Review 
of Reviews to the treatment of contemporary religious 
events and characters. Another new London monthly 
is The Idler, in which some good contributors and re- 
spectable articles are forced into vulgar company as 
regards hilarious text and atrocious illustratiéns, In 
America, new ventures are Historia, a dollar monthly 
from Chicago, retelling, with but tolerable success, his- 
torical or literary stories for children; and The Cali- 
fornian Illustrated Magazine (three dollars a year),—- 
a pleasant though somewhat too “journalistic” miscel- 
lany of articles of interest to readers on the Pacific coast 
and elsewhere. The mechanical execution of neither of 
these ventures is equal to that of the more noted New 
York magazines for adults or children. 

By the death of Miss Amelia B, Edwards both litera- 
ture and science have incurred a great loss, For more 
than a quarter of a century she was known as a success- 
ful writer of fiction, who now and then dipped into the 
literature of fact. But in 1873 she went to spend an 
autumn holiday in the south of France. Finding the 
weather very disagreeable, she, with a friend, started for 
Egypt, hired a Nile boat at Cairo, and made the journey 
up the great river to the third cataract. In her youth 
she had given some attention to Egyptology, and this 
trip roused her to a passionate interest in the subject, 
which, along with her fine gift of literary exposition, 
made her the most popular of Egyptologists. Her 
Thousand Miles up the Nile (1877) and her Pharaohs, 
Fellahs, and Explorers (1891) are books full of color, 











by the parallel investigations of Von Haxthausen in 


New York: Privately printed.) 


life, and interest. That her learning—whose limits she 


titled The Review of the Churches, and may be described 























frankly admitted—was sound, was shown 
by her being employed to review works of 
this class in The Academy, which enjoys 
the services of experts in every field, As 
honorary secretary of the Egyptian Ex- 
ploration Fund she showed great practical 
“ability, and. was equally respected by its 
American and its English supporters. Her 
lecture tour in this country two years ago 
was one long welcome to her, for her work’s 
sake and her own. 








BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week, The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is 
152,500 copies. Advertisers are free to examine 
the subscription list at any time, - The advertis- 
ing rateis$1.25 per line, with discounts of from 
5 per cent on two insertions, to 40 per cent on 
an advertisement running a year. An adver- 
tiser agreeing to take a certain uniform amount 
of space (not less than taree inches) in each is- 
sue fora year, or a uniform amount of space, 
weekly, fora shorter period, the wholeto amount 
to not less than one thousand dollurs, may have 
such a position in the paper, regularly, as he 
may choose, so far az it will not conflict with 
earlier contracts with other advertisers, nor with 
the Publisher's idea of the general make-up of 
theadvertising pages. All advertising, however, 
conditioned on anappearanceupon the last page, 
will be charged an advunce of twenty per cent 
upon the regular rates, 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 





Good cooking is one of the chief blessin 
of every home. To always insure good custar 8, 

uddings, sauces, etc., use Gail Borden “ Eagie’ 
Brand Condensed Milk. Directions on the label. 
Sold by your grocer and druggist. 








EDUCATIONAL. 


School of Expression. Vpcs! sna iterary tratn- 
8. 8. CURRY, Ph. D., 1534 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


Summer courses, voice and 
Harvard University. expression. 5 weeks July 15. 
Address 8. 8. CURRY, 15% Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


Province of Expression. Sroedeet survey ofthe 
School of Expression, 1534. Beacon Bt., nh, Mase, 


Mt. Holyoke Seminary and College. 


Seminary and coWege courses with diplomas and 
degrees. boratories, cabinets, Nbrary 14,000 vols, 
fine art gallery. Board and tuition, $200.00 a year. 
sy September 15, 189. 

rs. E. 8. MEAD, President, South Hadley, Mass. 


PENNSYLVANIA Xikbany 
ACADEMY. 
CHESTER, Pa. 30th year. Spoagterm opens Ap’! 20,92. 
A MILITARY COLLEGE, 
Civil Engineering, Chemistry, Architectgpre, Arts. 
Thoroughly organized sreperwery Courses, 
Circulars of Col. C. E. Hyart, Pres, 


“10 NOT STAMMER.” 


‘Refer to John Wanamaker, Postmaster-General, 
and Geese W. Childs, fy it Philadelphia 
Ledger, who will testi anency of cure, 
Refer also to John D. attles, publisher of The 
Sunday School Times, 

Send for 54-page pamphlet to E. 8. JOH NSTON’S 
Institute, 1033 Spring Garden Street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


























OSTON STAMMERING INSTITUTE and 
TRAINING-SCHOOL, Alwaysopen. Rich 
and poor welcome. 41 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


Excursions at $195 and up. 
Best ticketing facilities, 
Choicest ocean berths by all 
® lines. Send for Tourist Ga- 


zette.” H.Gaze &Sons, 940 Broadway, N.Y. ( Eat. 1844.) 











The Thomas Foreign Tours. 
Choice of seven European tours, also four-in-hand 
coaching cxip theese ingland, Send four cenis pos- 

lage to 202 N. 34th Street, Philadelphia. 


BUTLER BIBLE-WORK, 


NEW VOLUMES NOW READY. 


Psalms, Job, Proverbs, Ecclesi- 
astes, and Song, 


Send for descriptive circular, specimen 
pages, and special price. 


BUTLER BIBLE-WORK COMPANY 


85 Bible House, New York City. 


F you wish to advertise anything anywhere at any 
i time write to GEO, P. WELL & CO., No. 0 
prace 8t., New York. 
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CE GIFT FOR YOUR FRIEND. 


A book on the Nature and History of Friendship, and its Place 

in the World's Forces. By H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 
Friendship is a theme of the ages. 

ment in this book is as fresh and thorough as it 


friendship has been a more potent factor in the 
world’s forces than any other sentiment or pas- 
sion, not excepting ambition, avarice, or love; and 
the proofs of this thesis are presented in detail. 
Part I. treats of the Nature and Scope of Friend- 
ship. Part II. gives examples of Friendship in 
History, including all the great epoch-makers in 
the realms of royalty, heroism, religious progress, 
struggle for civil liberty, philosophy, and poetry. 

“A remarkable book which ought to take a superior pface in 
American literature. The readers of The Sunday School Times 
know how comprehensive, vigorous, lucid, original, practical, and 
engaging, is the treatment of varied themes by Dr. Trumbull in its 
editorials and editorial paragraphs. The same qualities are ex- 
hibited on every page of this volume. . 
enriched with incidents from human life in all ages and many of 


the best words of the literature of many nations, is ee vorthe 
captivating and profitable.”-—Christian Intelligencer (New York). 


already been called for. 4 


This work of 413 pages, richly bound in cloth and enclosed in a box, is 
well suited for a gift-book. Price, $3.00, For sale by booksellers, or sent, 
oh postpaid, by the publisher, 


é JOHN D. WATTLES, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Its treat- 


The claim is boldly made that 


. . The glowing argument, 


edition of this popular book has 








‘“THE BIBLE IN A NUTSHELL,” 
‘‘BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF THE BIBLE,” 
“AN EPITOME OF THE BIBLE,” 
Are some of the expressions made about President 
Schultze’s Books of the Bible Analyzed, Of it 
wy School Times has said: “The value of a 
book is not always directl proportioned to its size 
and-cost. Such will very likely be true of this modest 
little mand Pomenies. It is a clear, logical, trust- 
worthy, and instructive account of the canonical 


pooks, their authorship, their purpose, and their con- 
nts.” 

Religions papers, without exception, have most 
heartily recommen:'ed it as a welcome and efficient 
aid to Bible reading and study, 


One copy, postpaid...........21¢. 
Fiwe copies, postpaid.....$1.00. 


To aid its introduction into Sunday-schools, I will 
make a special price for larger lots. 


E. F. COBB, 
102 S. 12th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


GENUINE “OXFORD” 
TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 


aa Send for catalogues. 
THOS. NELSON & SONS, 33 E. 17th Street, New York. 








Thin White 4 Paper editions of 
EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE’S TEACHER’S BIBLES 
ity the “ India” editions, at much less 
cost. Prices, $1.25 to $9.50. Send for catalogue to 
E. & J.B. YOUNG & CO., Cooper Union, New York. 


| Catlog LATEST approved 
Sunday-school books NOW 
READY. Sent free. Address 


D. BR. NIVER PUB, CO., Albany, N. Y. 








TEW BOOKS for spring reading. Mary EF. 
i Wilkins’ Pot of Gold, na Margaret Sidney's 
Five Little wre Grown Up, $1.50; nsy’s Exact 
Truth ; Grace Liv iton’s Parkertown Delegatu, etc. 
. LoTu sop Co,, Pubs., Boston. 


list of Sunday-school library 
books now ready. 


y 
MAILED FOR 2-CENT STAMP. 
GOODENOUGH & WOGLOM CO,, 122 Nassau St.,N.Y. 


Mrs, Crafts's Primary Teacher's Quarterly, 


49 cents a year; 10 cents a quarter. 
WARD & DEUMMOND, NEW YORK CITY. 


The «8 16page monthly, de 
Sabbath Outlook ’ ood utathese Reform. 
Price, fifty centea year. Send for specimen copy, and 
examine valuable list of premiums. Free to ali read- 
ing-rooms. Room 100, Bible House, New York City. 


Send for catalogue. 














6 B=as AN AUDIENCE; or, The Use 

ofthe Will in PublicSpeaking.” Ey 
Nathan Shepherd. ‘ Knocks to flinders the theories 
of elocutionists.”—N. Y. Dvangelist. 12m0. Cloth. 75 
cents, post free. Funk and Wagnalis Co., New York. 











SERVICES. Threesample copies free 
to those interested ; also specimen pages 
“The New Song,” the latest singin 

book for the Sunday-school, etc. Geo. if 
Rosche & Co., 178 





te St., Chieago, Tl. 





EASTER Pilgrim Services. Turts & Hazarp. 
New XXII. The Risen Christ, and five 
MUSIC. other services. Price, 100 copies. $4.00. 
Samples the six, 10 cents to choristers. 
Publishing and 


Cong'l8.8.& , Boston and Chicago. 
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CHILDREN OF THE GOSPEL. 
FAIR AS A LILY. 
HAPPY CHILDREN'S DAY. 
THE CHILDREN’S JUBILEE. 
AL FEAST OF FLOWERS, 
THE CHILD COUNSELOR. 
FLORAL SERMONS. 
THE CHILDREN OF ZION. 


Eight Children’s Day Services, each 
one a Gem. Music, Recitations, etc. 
Price, & ets each, 50 cts per dox., matled, 
SAMPLES OF ANY THREE SENT FOR 10¢, 

A . 
John J. Hood, 4dr? 


as stata’ stata’ staat stata’ atata® alata! 
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READ BETWEEN, 


THE LINES? 





SEEING IS BELIEVING. 


The Best Advertisement of Our ‘ 
_ New Sunday-School Song-Book 


Is a copy of the same in the hands of the musical 
anthorities of the most ive Sunday-schools. . 
ial Offer: A sing maw copy of our new 
book, “‘ Trrgp anv Trvu®s,” will sen paid to’ 
any superintendent who sends us 15 cents In coin. 


Tried and True 


Is edited by the Rev. E.8. Lorenz Has 192 pages, 206 
songs, hymns with their tunes, anthems, and mis 
sionary and opening and closing exercises, The com- 
letest book ever issued. It has the best music and 
he largest variety of themes. Well printed, ronsy 
bound, elegant lithograph covers. Prices: 35 cents 
per copy, postpaid ; $3.60 per dozen ; $30.00 per 100, by 
express, 
Address, Lorens & Co., Dayton, 0., or Ward & 
Drummond, 7ii Broadway, New York City. 


on CHILDREN’s py, 
(Floral Praise, No. 10.) 


A Jubilee with Flowers. 


By HUBERT P. MAIN. 


A service of Scripture and Song. 16 pages. Price, 
$4.00 per 100; 5 cents each by mail, 
Previous issues at same price. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., 
81 Randolph St., Chicago. 76 E. Sth St., New York, 


FOR CHILDREN’S DAY. , 


Im Blossom Time,—new, with music, etc.; 
Children in the somese? Room for 
Children; The Saviour’s Call,—all by Marion 
West, with music and recitations. Temple Ho- 
sannas; music by Professor Sherwin. © il 
Garden, od Miss Wheelock; Children an 

hildren’s Jubilec,—three for the 

mary partment. Any of above,5 cents each; 

.00 per hundred. Children’s Day Coneert 
ook, 50c. Recitations for Children’s Day 
iSe. HENRY D. NOYES & CO., Boston, Mass, 

















CHURCH FURNISHINGS. 


BAXTER C. SWAN 










CHURCH, HALL «x> LODGE 
FURNITURE 

is oeeat VARIETY. 
EST ete ee 


*puiLa DELPHI. Pa. Cane 





What About Children’s Day ? 


“FESTAL DAYS” ISSUES. 

Over Life's Sea, by Miss Owens and the Rev. 
E. 8. Lorenz, is @ very fresh and delightful navtical 
setting of the Christian life, full of striking exercises, 
varied and easy music, and offering fine decorative 


7 title Pin ims’ Progress. For little folk 
e ms or e folks, 
Gates of éutidhooa. Brilliant service. 
Each of the above 5 cents each ; 50 cents per dozen ; 
over 50 copies, $3.50 per hundred, postpaid. 
Children’s Day Treasury, No. 1. } Collections 
Children’s Day Treasury, No. 2. / of recita- 
tions, dialogues, exercises, little songs, quartets, and 
anthems. Infant class well provided for. Aplend 
supplements to other programs, Prices: 10 cents per 
copy ; $1.00 per dozen, postpaid. One of each, 15 cents. 
SPECIAL OEFERS: 
we 1. Any two Services and either Treasury, 15 
cents. 
sen Any three Services and both Treasurys, 
cents. 
No.3. Three Children’s Day Anthems, 15 cts. 
Address, Lorenz & Co., Dayton, O0.,or Ward & 
Drummond, 711 Broadway, New York City. 


FOR CHILDREN’S DAY. 


IN BLOSSOM TIME. 
An Entirely New Service. 
By E. S$. LORENZ. 


This is a floral exercise, brimming over with the 
gaiety and laughter of the springtide, and is certain 
to be immensely Re lar. Dainty recitations and 
exercises for the little folks abound. The music is 
very easy, and yet fresh and unbackneyed, full of 
life and the music of birds. 5 cents per copy; 50 cents 
per ¢ozen; 50 copies and over, per hundred, all 
postpaid. Address, 


W. J. SHUEY, Dayton, Ohio. 
(eeeee aaa JEWELS, No. 2. (New). 








LS or Sup- 


Church, Lodge, 
Parlor, 





26 Bromfield 8t., 
Boston, Mass. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL BANNERS, $1.50 to $10, 
. Silk or merino. Also 

iron banner stands, 75e, 

Send for {llustrated 
price-list. 
©. A. HART & Co, 
183 N. 3d St., 
Philadelphia, 


FLAGS AND BANNERS. 


SISCO BEROS., Baltimore, Md. 
Send for illustrated catalogue. 
M 
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BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 
CINN ATT. 0., U, 6. A. 




















Dens Copper and in Saige ad Guar 
Prices aaa an 1, mp ci aan 4 


INCINNAT! BELL FOUNDRY « 
5) 


¥ 














PANELED Gereces ty ctx ext nal patents. 
METAL _ stores Send re 





day-schools. 192 pages. Sample copy, 26 cents; 
boa Tux 





rds. Gives perfect satis on. 
_W. W. Waitwarx Co,, Publishers, Toledo, Ohio. 
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THE SUNDAY - SCHOOL TIMES, 








PUBLISHER'S DEPARTMENT. 
_TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


me SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES is published weekly 
the following aes, ae ee 9 or new subscrib- 
oh ee ee none 
ONE COPY, OTe Year, 0......6...-cecceeserveeserseesnenenee ee $1.50 
Oneecopy, five 7 my full payment in advance,.. 5.00 
TO MINISTERS, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
dents, $1.00 a year, or 4.00 for five years, full payment 
lige vance. 
; SCHOOL CLUBS. 
school or any set of teachers, or of scholars, 
will be supplied with as many copies as may be de 
a ae 2 following yearly club rates: 








pag ne umber of copies (more than one) mailed 
tolnaty ual addresses, $1.00 each. 
For five or more copies in a package 
gerd wna A package thus sent is addressed to 
printed on only. and no names can be written or 
n on the separa’ 
a for pele. may ‘be ordered sent portly 
to ind vidual addresses at $1.00 each, and partly ina 
Gears © one address, at 50 cents each, when so de- 


to one address, 


‘The papers fora club should all go to one post-office, 
although in cases where a portion of the teachers of a 
school their mail matter from one post-office, and 

rs in the same ool get theirs from another, 

the eapers will be sentaccordingly. ‘I'his applies to 

coe clubs, at the oviiet i rate, to the extent that 

rege clubs aeee' be d ed into packages of five or 
more. if desired. 


FREE COPIES. One free copy, additional, will be 
allowed for grove ten copies pack inaclub of either 
r, The free copies e clubs cannot 

Pack ae gd nad 4 but whl § neluded in the 


ditions may be made at any time to a club—such 
Pada subscriptions to expire at the same time 
the club as driginally ordered, and the rate to 
be the Proy rtionaie share of the yearly club rate. 
Schools that are open during only a portion of the 
J. may subscribe at club rates for such a length of 
@ papers may be required. 
CHANGE OF ADDRESS. Subscribers to whom the 
paper is mailed, separately, at the rate of $1.50 or $1.00 
, may have vhe address changed at any time 
thout charge. Members of package cluhs do not 
ave this rivitege, but any such may have his _ 
om the package to an individual addr 
by y paying fi ong cents, the difference in the price of the 
asses of subscriptions, or may order an extra 
copy of the paper sent to a vacation address, at the 
of three cents a week for a short term, or twenty- 
five cents for three months. 
Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
nged should be careful to name, not only the ~~ 
ice to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been Sent. All addresses should include 
county and sta 
If aciub sheoription is renewed by some other 
80n than the one who sent the =e subscrip' 
gnch person will oblige the publisher by stating that 
ype ete he subscribes for takes the place of the one 


i , ene 
The popes will er be ny L any subscriber beyond 
@ paid for, unless pecial request. The 


for a club will invariably r be discontinued at 
ration of the subscriptio Renewals should 
re be made early. 
h copies of any one issue of the popes to e 
able ail the teachers of a school to examine It, will be 
sent free, upon application. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES, 


The he Dantag Sobest Times will be sent to any of the 
Gountri raced in the Universal Postal ulon at 
the following rates, which include pest 

copy, one year, bil nes. 
‘Two or more one es, one year, éshillings. each. 
ministers and missionaries, 
r one or more copies, 
lo secure the above rates for two or more copies, the 
papers must be ordered at one time, and they will be 
Sent either singly to the individual addresses, orina 
age to one address, whichever may be preferred 
the subscribers. 

"yor Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
2 Paternoster Row, London, E. C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rates, the 
= alt ded be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the 


6 shillings each. 


JOHN D, WATTLES, Publisher, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
P.O. Box 1550. 


Turned =f Up Down” 


Is your home in this sad plig 











paint off to get the dirt of 
and half your time, if you'll 


On th ddlers and 
Turn yo 


the Key 


never peddied, 







Take a little Pear/ine, and have 
it done easily, quickly and quietly. 
You'll have it done better, too—you won't have to rub the 


clean house with Pear/ine—and 
everybody in the house will be thankful for it. 
nothing but Pear/ine for washing and pose. 


‘‘the same as” Pearline, 


t—many are and house- 
deaning does it. Cold meals 
and no comfort, sour tempers 
and aching backs, hard 
work and too much of it, 
tired women and “mad” 
men—all from house-clean- 
ing. And it’s all needless. 


Don’t make such a fuss over it. 


You can save half your labor 


Millions use 


ocers who tell Sey beddes "Pee as,” or 
IT’S F besides Pearline is 
307 mae PYLE, New York, 








We do not know why 
Scott’s Emulsion of cod-liver 
oil is so useful in those simple 
but varied conditions which 
you know as “having a 
cough.” We cannot explain 
it: ,we only know the fact 
from experience. 

It may be due to the com- 
bination of tonic effects of 
cod-liver oil and the hypo- 
phosphites ; it may be partly 
due to the glycerine. There 
are many effects in medical 
practice the causes of which 
appear to be plain, but how 
those causes produce those 


effects we do not know at all. 
FP ny ty Bowng, Chemists, 132 South sth Avenue, 

5 ay «ER s Emulsion of cod-liver 
oil—all druggists everywhere do. $1. 


FOR WEAK LUNGS 


—vUsE— 
Winchester’s Hypophosphite of Lime & Soda. 
For Chronic Bronchitis, Nervous Proetration, 
erp ge 
ani ‘over 
the ‘Blood, Winchester’s Aypophosphite is 
agootremedy, beingunequaledasa Vitaltsing 
Tonto, Brain, Nerve and Blood Food. 
BOLD BY DRUGGISTSsS. 


WINCHESTER & CO. Chemists 
162 William St., N. ¥. 








A Tonic 


A Pleasure ! 


That’s the happy 
combination found in 


Hires’ Rt 


You drink it for pleasure, and get 
physical benefit. A whole- 
some, refreshing, appetizing, 
thirst quenching drink. 

One package makes five gallons. 
olan potty tele yor soa ihr tid 


fs **just as i 
pases ee ~ 























Dew Drop 
Canned Goods 


are prepared expressly for those who 
do appreciate a good article. If not to 
be had of your dealer, write for 
riced Catal e, with 

how to order of us. 


-W. BROWN & CO. 
COPYRIGHTED, 103 Arch St. Philada. Pa. 


gi news 




















Moss Rose 

Tea Set, Dinner Set, Gold Bana 
Moss ilet Set, Watch, Brass Lamp, Castor, or 
Webster's Dictionary. Fo For iculars address 
THE GR RICAN TEA CO., 
Box 289. oy and 33 Vesey St., New York. 


INSTANTANEOUS CHOCOLATE. | 


No trouble, no boilin severe rent Putu 
tin cans at 7fc. STE EPHE N F. WHITMAN &SON, 
inventors and only x manafetarern, «. Philadelphia, Pa. 














The correct writing-papers for 
society, foreign, and every-day 


ior in quality, reasonable in 

. IWvour dealer does not keep 
them, send ws your address, and 
we will forward you our complete 
“Soa Sree. 

AMUEL WARD CO., 
“so & 61 Franklin Street, Boston. 















DIXON'S wescde PENCILS $ 


Are unequaled for smooth, to leads. 

} me stationer does not keep them.mentiun The Sunday Schoal 
mes, and send 1 Ge. in stamps to Joseph Dixém Crucible Com 
pas say. Jersey City, R.d., for samples oe worth double the momep 


AMERICAN FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 
OFFICE, COMPANY'S BUILDING, 
308 and 310 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 





a; ¥ > me | AVY 
CASH CAPITAL, 
Reserve for Reinsurance and 
all other clatums....................00.. 2,286,388.25 
Surplus over all Liabilities.,...... 307,152.28 
TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1892. 
$3,093,540.53. 
THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, President. 
CHAS. P. PEROT, Vice-President, 
RICHARD MARIS, Sec. and Treas. 
JAMES B. YOUNG, Actuary. 
DIRECTORS: 
Thos. H. Montgomery, 
Israel Morris, 


Pemberton 8.’ pppeineee, 
Alexander Bidd! 





$500,060.00 


Charles P. Pe: 
Jos. kK. iiinghcm, 
Samuel Wels. 
Charles 8, Whelen, 
hward F. Beale, Jr. 


$ 3 OUR BOOK -ON INVEST MENTS 


we pre inquirers, THE Op nag tewt mag —* 
.. 36 Bromfield 
Mention The Se Sunday School —" 


ee Rusifoam 


FOR THE 


OF TEETH. 


DELIGHTFUL, 
REFRESHING, 
BENEFICIAL. 


DELiciousLy FLAvoRED. 


ALL DRUGGISTS. 
= PRICE 25 CENTS. 



















PUT UP BY 


E,W, HOYT & CO., 


— ~~" LOWELL, MASS. 











Strops 


Highest in Quality. 
Known the world over as 
incomparably The Best. 
Some troubles are difficult 
3 gm tododge. Shaving troub- 
les can always be avoided by the use of 
TORREY RAZORS and TOR 3 Saat 

Every Razor sold un 
GUARANTE to GIVE SATISFACTION, 
If the dealer will not supply you, DON’T take 
any other, but send for Catalogue, telling how to 
select, sharpen, and keep a Razor in order. 
J. R. TORREY RAZOR Co., 
P. 0. Box 753 R. WORCESTER, Mass. 












“MARTY.” FRENCH RAT TRAP 


catches from fen to 
thirty rats in one 
night; one man re- 
ports six hundred in 
eighteen days; anoth- 
er eighty in twenty- 
fourhours. Bewareof 
imitations, get the genuine “ Marty" trap,see that my 
name is on each trap before waving. | Family size 2, 3; 
hotel or storesize,@4. Senttoan repaid,on 
rece'pt of price. A.W. PAT in 300 thes! 
St..New York; 5 os minora £2 NY. 


3 2 LUBURG’ S FACTORIES 






















WORTH REPEATING. 
GOD’S APPOINTMENTS. 


(Margaret E. wre in bey aed School Times 





This thing on which thy heart was set, this* 
thing that cannot be, 

This weary, disappointing day, that dawns, my 
friend, for thee ;— 

Be comforted ; God knoweth best, the God 
whose name is Love, 

Whose tender care is evermore our passing lives 
above. 

He sends thee disappointment? Well, then, 
take it from his hand, 

Shall God’s appointment seem less vee than 
what thyself had planned ? 


’T was in thy mind to go abroad. He bids thee 

stay at home? 

Oh! happy home; thrice happy if to it thy 

guest he come, 

’T was in thy mind thy friend to see. The Lord 

says, “‘ Nay, not yet.” 

Be confident; the meeting time thy Lord will 

not forget. 

’Twas in thy mind to work for him. His will 

is, “ Child! sit still;” ~ 

And surely ’tis thy blessedness to mind the 
Master’s will. 

Accept thy disappointment, friend, thy gift 
from God’s own hand, 

Shall God’s appointment seem less good than 
what thyself had planned ? 


So, day by day and step by step, sustain thy 
failing strength, 

From strength tostrength, indeed, go on through 
all the journey’s Jength. 

God bids thee tarry now rend then, forbear the 
weak complaint ; 

God’s leisure brings the weary rest, and cordial 
gives the jaint. 

God bids thee labor, and the place is thick with 
thorn and brier; 

But he will share the hardest task, until he 
calls thee higher. 

So take each disappointment, friend ; 
thy Lord’s command |! 

Shall God’s appointment seem less good than 
what thyself had planned ? 


’tis at 





LOVING SACRIFICE OF SELF. 


[From the Rey. George D. Herron’s “‘ The Larger 
f Christ.”’} 


There is no love for Christ, there is no 
vital faith in him, there is no realization 
of him in the human life, that does not 
manifest itself in the loving sacrifice of 
self in the service of man. And the atti- 
tude of despair, distrust, contempt towards 
one’s brother-man is essentially agan; it 
is Pharisaical. The Roman disdained the 
rabble; so did the Greek; so did the 
Pharisee. And the scorn’ of the pagan, 
the scorn of the hypocritical Pharisee, is 
in the heart of the Christian who, in the 
conceit of superior knowledge of truth, 
or pressure of personal interests, or pride 


| of social position, or possession of material 


things, withdraws from lovin , life-giving 
contact with his less wise, ess favored, 
less religious fellow-men. 

When Jesus saw the multitudes, he had 
compassion on them, as sheep having no 
shepherd. He made his home among 
them,—unlike the rich and cultured dis- 
ciples who seek the. fashionable avenues 
for their churches and homes, The com- 
mon people heard him gladly when the 
cultured and comfortable treated him with 
malignant scorn, He saw in all men 
images of God—broken and defaced; but 
they were yet images that grace could re- 
store. He faced a race of prodigal sons, 
but they were still sons. e saw blinded 
eyes, but he opened them. He saw vile 
men and fallen women, but he loved and 
saved them. He saw jealous, greedy, 
scheming, blandering disciples, but he 
stilled them with his peace and conquered 
them with his character. He met the 
hard, unreasoning religious bigot, who 
always uses the truth as a weapon of strife 
and cruelty, rather than a torch of love; 
but he saw that even in the bigot’s heart 
was some spark of love that would yet 
revive under the quickening breath of 
God. He looked into the eyes of the low, 
sordid slaves of money, who could see 
nothing better in the world than the arena 
of clashing self-interests; but back of the 
greed he saw and called forth mighty 
moral possibilities, the germs of spiritual 
beauty, the early movements of vast heroic 
powers,—tearing the soul in their strug- 
gles to break through its selfishness and 
reverse its habits of thought and action. 

He who was crucified in the world’s be- 
half, loved and trusted men more than all 
others, And the race has always been 
loved most by those who have suffered 
most at its hands. Those hearts which 
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are richest with the sympathy that helps 


 [Vol. XXXIV, No. 18) 
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and heals, God takes into his own hands, 
and presses their ess into ~ 
cup of Christ, which he is forever paseing 
to the earth as the remedy for all its ills. 
The hearts that are profoundest with the 
wer to love, he baptizes with Christ’s 
aptism, that they may love purely and 
unselfishly, We cannot manifest the love 
of Christ toward men in our. lives, apart 
from suffering and sacrifice in their behalf. 
The luminous path of our Lord, while it 
issues in the. throne of God, will lead us 
through wildernesses, through Gethse- 
manes, and across Calvaries, But, if we 
follow on 4" do his bidding, continuing 
his saving, laying life in our words and 
deeds, the light of love will never go out 
to leave us in the darkness and misery of 
selfishness, And our characters will un- 
fold in perennial bloom with the beauty of 
God’s holiness, 

The life of fret and friction, failure and 
bondage, because lived for self, is trans- 
muted into a song of joy when it comes 
under the mastery of the redemptive pur- 
pose of Christ. It passes from a sphere of 
religious drudgery to one of infinite free- 
dom and exhanstless vigor. When we 
come to be absolved from self through de- 
votion to Christ, letting him into the 
blessed possession of the whole life, will- 
ing to be nothing in self and for self, that 
he may manifest himself through us as 
Saviour to our brother-men, we shall then 
be so absorbed in doing Christ’s com pas- 
sionate deeds, so engaged upon his errand 
of love, that we shall have smal! time to 
spend in the self-seeking that consumes so 
much strength that should be given to 


service; we shall be so thoughtful in 
opening doors into larger and better fu- 
tures for others, that we shall not be 


anxious about ourselves; we shall not fret 
aboat what people think of us, because 
our supreme concern will be what. they 
think of Christ,—glad to be forgotten that 
Christ may: be remembered, grow smaller 
in others’ estimation that Christ may 
grow larger, decrease in the sight of men 
that Christ may increase. 

If we are ruled by a purpose to make 
Christ glorious in the world’s eyes, enlarge 
his authority in the world’s work, increase 
his worth in the world’s thou ht, we shall 
not worry about what or where we are, 
what we have or have not—losing sight 
of self in our transfixing vision of the Lord 
—honoring him with a faith that asks not 
to see, and a peace triumphant over all our 
sufferings and vexations; we shall take 
care of our minds and bodies, dissipating 
the strength of neither in any sort of gelf- 
indulgence, because they are Christ's; 
imere trifles will become to us eternities ; 
everything we touch, and all that touches 
us, will acquire a sacredness in our 

"thoughts; everything without wilf speak 
to us a divine message, and gleam with the 
light of divine purpose, because the divine 
Christ-life is within. . 

When Christ becomes the soul of our 
activities, we shall go to and fro upon our 
daily tasks, finding in eacha burning bush 
aflame with God, because there is nothing 
but God’s holy ground to walk upon; our 
homes and markets, our courts an schools, 
our factories and counting-rooms, will all 
be holy places; the whole earth will be- 
come to us asanctuary of worship, because 
the altar of the cross has been raised upon 
it, and the Laub slain from the foundation 
of the world offered thereupon as our sac- 
rifice—because the voice of the Lord has 
spoken in this sanctuary, and his glory has 
been seen therein—because he is toiling 
on at its completion, building it with the 
strength of his grace, rejoi¢ing with his 
mighty love. 








One of the troubles of life is 
the breaking of lamp-chimneys. 

Needless. Macbeth’s ‘pearl 
top” and “pearl glass” are 
tough against heat. 

ou will save nine-tenths of 
your chimney-money by using 
them, 

“Pearl top” fits most of 
the little lamps; “ ] glass” 
is for ‘ Rochester, * Pitts- 
burgh,” ‘‘ Duplex,” etc. 

e make a great many sizes 
and shapes, all of tough glass. 
You can get the right ones. 
Talk with your dealer about it. 


Pitabure, GEO. 4. MACBETES& Co, 





Milk Men 


and 


Milk Maids 4 


must have their tin cans, tin pans, f/ 
and everything else faultlessly fs) y 
clean, and ‘there is nothing | 
half so good for such clean- 


ings wee i 
oe 
Gold Dust ~"\S#%, 


Washing Powder. 
Housekeepers too have much to 
clean, and they can’t afford to do 
without Gotp Dust WaAsHING 
PowperR, which makes things 
clean in half the time, and keeps 
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Horlick’s 
Malted Milk 


The moment the stomach of the dyspeptic can 
properly digest and assimilate the food supplied 
the disease is relieved; common sense Rese 
suggest the use of a food that can be aver 


by the dyspeptic stomach. Horlick’s 
Milk i is Fo adapted as 

the sufferer from dyspepsia ; its use will give 
immediate relief, in that it produces no distress 
and supplies every element of nutrition—try it 
for one week to the exclusion of all other food 
—an improved appetite, sound sleep, freedom 
from distress and a gain of flesh will result. 





them clean for half the money, Sey § i = 
,, Zao os 
Gold Dust Washing Powder a Sp eI gs j 
mines toni (Assia a ae et 


Less ; thay ONE KALEte 1 ONE AL te price of others. 
N. K. FAIRBANK & CO., S« CO., Sole iad natestats. 


ConeAe, ays LOUIS, 


NEW YORK 


Wo Ie BOSTON, 


MORE, NEW ORLEANS, 8AN FR 
PORTLAND, ux. PORTLAND, ORE., PITTSBURGH AND MILWAUKEE. 








PRETTY 


They will 





HANDS % *% 


must be weli gloved. .That means that the 
gloves must not be shabby at the finger tips. 


be if you don’t wear Kayser’s 


Patent Finger Tipped Silk Glove. A 
guarantee ticket goes with every pair. + 


If you cannot get this glove from your dealer, notify the 
manufacturer, Junius Kayser, New York, and he will see 
that you get them. 
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Verbena Plaats, mixed colors, new and elegant. 77 B. 
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BOOK AGENTS WANTED FO. 


DARKNESS! DAYLIGHT |" 


or LIGHTS AND J ny wbap OF ney Y YORK lary 


BELL. uction 
zor. Lymen sie Abbott, D.D. 
ik of Christian love and faith. pe gin 7 
of “Hetratione rea. ene 
yee Wanted 


TT. ce —y So 


necessary, mage Teswk ali. ve La ted 
and Pay Outfit Free. 
A.D. WO THINGTON & 00. t 


1492. 1soS02., 


OUR COLUMBUS BOOK 


is the MASTERPIECE of MODERN LITERA- 
TURE. GIFTED AUTHORS. Over 700 pages. 
Matchless illustrations, including 350 engravings on 
wood. 32 heliogravures. 12 colored pilates. 
It is winning golden opinions on all sides. Outat, 
$1.00. BIG DISCOUNTS. ACT QUICK, 


H. J. SMITH & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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AGENT * . « Sacred Pictures” is a 
! Large aa a i to a 

T'S succes pictures. 5 to $3.75. 

Pesiest seller on earth Exclusive t Sate liberal 


terms, freight paid; illustrated circular 





Keystone Pub. Co., 236 8. 8th St., Phila, Pa. | 


made rapidly 
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== |SELL MUSIC Bae 


pbs ge oe eens Musical Moti. Bs Send four 
cents, and receive samplecopy w oy Sanpete westes 
of latest —, and tastrumental £ Address. 

t 8. WOODWARD'S } MUSICAL 
Mm THLY, 842 Broadway, New York. 


AGENTS oy iiiididtes BOOKS. 


our RELIGIOUS 
Splendid terms to workers. Send for illustra- 
ted circulars to American Publishing Co., 
Hartford, Conn., Boston, St. Louis, or Cincinnati. 








MUST HAVE ts: 05 28h. Bs 
cvariaveniad, Beste spice hale oparalcad iets 





PAYING THING for 

GRAPH FAMILY RD PICTURE 

We give you liberal terms. Address Dept. 8. 
©.P. CORY 400., 51458 Jefferson St.. Chiearco 








VERY one in need of information on the ono 

of evepets Ss will ‘2. well to obtain a coor 

“ Book for Adve oe pooes rice one doll 
Malled, Dep peid. ‘on receipt of price. Contains a 
careful compilation from the American Newspaper Di- 
rectory of all the best 


rsand class ry gives 
the circulation rating o 


every one, an 004 deal of 
information about rates and ones matter pertainin 
to the business of advertising ress ROW Fu Lue 
ADVERTISING BUREAU, eo i‘ ice 8t., 
USE BUSHNELL’S 
Perfect Letter Copying Books. 
No Press Required. 


See advertisenient, Page| 272, _ April 23. 
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Re neice 


6th A ue, 20th ot Street, 5 ork. 
inn] rtersand ‘Sealers ry 3 Dry Osada, Millinery, 
States. for samplesand prices, 





te inthe United 





Dyspeptics 


Malted Milk is not a medicine, but a pleasant 
food in 
it only needs the addition of hot water. Dyspep- 
tics, nervous and emaciated 


powder form, requiring. no cooking; 


le will find Re 
a splendid substitute for tea, coffee and cocoa. 
At ae — a" by all a yeas, Send 
to 

“ “THE MALTED MILK CO. 


pearnense ENG EB, Wis, 











EXTRA VALUES 
IN DRESS CCODS, 


ON THE MAIN FLOOR, 


To be on sale, this week, thirty cases of 
fine grade Dress Goods, new in style, and 
reasonable in price. 

This lot contains Fancy Vigogne, Vigou- 
reux, and a variety of other weaves. 

Plain Crepes, embroidered all over in 
dots and small figures. Yachting Serges, 
in Cream, Navy, Red, and other colors, 

Three hundred handsome Robes, with 
embroidered and appliqued foot-bands, 
extending around the skirt: vrices, $15.00 
to $35.00 each. 


IN THE BASEMENT, 


One case all-wool storm Serge, 50 cent» 
per yard. One case Camel’s Hair Stripes, 
and three cases of Cheviots, in broken 
checks and mixtures, at 75 cents per yard; 
former price, $1.25 per yard. 

One hundred Robes, with embroidered 
and appliqued foot-bands; prices, $9.50 
and $12.50. 


James McCreery & 60., 


Broadway and lith Street, 


New York. 

x i The toes are not distorted as 

by the old style stock , and 

the big toe, having room enough, stays de. 

Seld by Dealers or by Mail. 

Men’s: 4 pairs of medium cotton; 8 pairs fine cot 

;2 pairs soft Lisle, merino or worsted, $1.00 
Women’s: Black cotton or Balbriggan, 50c. 

Mention ;~ shoe, and + te yon man | or woman's. 

ustrated Booklet 


WAUKENHOSE COMPANY, 76 Chauncy Street, Boston, Mass. 





The New Shape 
in Hosiery. 





The Most Durable. 
The Only Comfortable, 








* Clean fast" 
BLACK STOCKINGS, 
oa our ag 2 ee 


pe aethren'e el ‘s iain = 
ribbed hose, 3 pafr for $1.00 
THE CLEANFAST 
HOSIERY Co., 
927 Broadway, New setts 





treet, mae; 
62 Euclid Av., Cleveland, 0, 
241 Race 8t., Cincinnati, 0. 
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“ BUSTLE IS NCT INDUSTRY.” 


; There is a right way and a wrong way to clean 
house, This picture shows the wrong way. Do 
you wish to xnow the right way? Buy cake of 
BaProuio and try it in your next house-cloaning and 
you will appreciate the ditt 80 F ach that you 
will never be without it again, 


et 
—$___-___—_— 

















SENSIBLE } ., { COOD 
MOTHERS 


CORSET WAISTS for themselves and daughters. 


45 sold in '88 
2,288 sold in '89 
6,268 sold in ’90 

ieee sold in’91 


























































the Steel Fixed Tower,the Steel TO <f 
Tilting Tower? <= 
Ist. We commenced in a field in @ ® 
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re no talent or ambi- 
tion,and nove has yet been shown 
except in fecdle Imitation 
of our Inventions. 
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AERMOTOR 7 
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@f wheel, the best form, 
, the resistance of sir to rotation, obstructions in the S 
‘wheel, euch as heavy wooden arms, obstructions re the 
‘wheel, as in the vaneless mill, and many other more ab- c 
@trure, though not less important questions. These 3 
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or pays freight both ways, and 
factory which enables it to fur- 
than the poorest is sold for. For * 
" most rfect bearings 
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vision of the Aermotor and Towers. - 
want the tower a, wel TR stool Futon ; 
‘Tower) and See ei b 
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@howing every conceivable phase of windmill construction 
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Freight Paid. ‘MeNULLEN WOVEN WIRE ca6e 


CHICAGO 


s ArtisticWall Pape 
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more - 
. how to get it? We can telj 
you—100 samples for 8 cents. Prices, 5 to 50 cts. a roll 
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THAT GREASE SPOT. 

How did it come there? Or, to ask a more important question, 
“What will remove it?” This very day stop at the grocer’s and get a 
cake of Ivory Soap. Don’t be afraid of the cloth! Ivory is different from 
every other soap manufactured and can be used on any cloth safely. 

Now rub well, using flannel and hot water. If it is obstinate, 
employ a nail brush. 


Copvricut 1891, sy THe Procter & Gamave Co, 














A. L. DIAMENT & CO., 1206 Market St., Phila. 
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‘Above all,taking the shield of faith. wherewith 
ye shall be able to quench all the fiery darts 
of the wicked” = Eph.6:16. 
Words by Rev- Charles IJunkin- 
Mupic by W:W-Gilcbrist. 


This beautiful Floral Service was prepared for Children’s Day, but it is 
just as appropriate for anniversaries or other suitable occasions. 








The general plan of the service, and the words of the hymns, are by the 
Rev. Charles I. Junkin; while the music was written by Professor W. W. Gil- 
christ, so well known in musical circles as conductor and composer. 
Any number of copies of the service will be sent, postpaid, upon receipt 
of price. $3.00 per hundred copies; sample copies, 5 cents each. Address, 


HARVEY 


TO THE FRONT 


With three new factories. Rea) estate moving 
as never before. Every indication that Harvey will 
be a swarming manufacturing center in the near 
future, as it has all the advantages of a great city, and 
yet just outside its borders, and relieved of its heavy 
taxation. The best equipped suburban trains in the 
world leave every few minutes for the city, stopping 
at the World’s Fair grounds and other prominent 
points, at a trifling cost. M. M. Brown’s Addition 
will be a great resort, during the World’s Fair, for 
private parties and clubs who will nd the summer 
in Harvey ; and we have a few new eight-roomed 
houses for saleat §1,500,—8200 cash,—the rooms 
of which may rent for nearly twice the cost of the 
house during the World’s Fair alone, 

Prices will be advanced in the near future. 


5,000 
POPULATION 
IN EIGHTEEN MONTHS. 


Here is a List of Factories Now 
in Active Operation in 


- HARVEY, 


The Temperance Manufacturing 
Town, Two Miles South 
of Chicago: 


The Harvey Steel Car and Repair Works. 

The Craver and Steele Manufacturing Co. 
The Buda Foundry and Manufacturing Co, 
Bliss & Laughlin. 

The Middleton Car Spring Co. 

The Automatic Mower and Manufacturing Co, 
The Atkinson Steel and Spring Works. 

The Middle Division Elevator Co. 


The immense plant of the Bellaire Stamping Com- 
pany is nearly completed, and will havea capacity for 
500 to 700 workmen. 

The Wells Glass Company’s large building will be 
\ ready for occupancy about May 1, and will employ 
about 150 men. 

A.J, Sweeney and Son, a large manufacturing firm 
from Wheeling, West Virginia, will begin building at 
once, mannfacturing rolling-mill machinery, plate- 
glass machinery, nail-mill machinery, ete. These 
last three factories will bring to Harvey hundreds of 
families, increasing the population, the demand for 
property, and all branches of trade. 


The prices of our Lots are $450, and Busi- 
ness Lots $650 ; $35 cash, $12 per month, 
6 per cent. 5 per cent eff for cash. 


T refer to the Atlas National Bank, Chicago, or any 
citizen in Harvey. I will post free, on application, a. 
map of the city of Chicago and its suburbs, showing 
location of Harvey, World's Fair, etc. ; also a map of 
Harvey and its additions, with a photographic view 
of all the principal factories and buildings. We pre- 
fer to have people come and examine for themselves; 
but when this cannot be done, we will select the best 
unsold lot for you, when your remittance is received. 
Please remit as early ‘as possible, as we have only a 
few lots left. Write for a cut and description of the 
mammoth World's Fair Hotel about to be constructed 
at Harvey, about twenty minutes from the World’s 
Fair grounds. You may sell your lot any time after 
the first payment is made, and keep the profit. We 
pay $25 per lot to agents, It will pay you to interest 
your friends. 


Read what disinierested 
parties say: 


The Rev. C. H. St. John (the evangelist, and recent 
delegate to Europe to the International Convention 
of Sunday-school Workers): ‘‘I purchased a lot in 
M. M. Brown’s Addition to Harvey several months 
ago, and have fri¢nds who have also made purchases 
there, and we are pleased with our investment. 

“IT know M. M. Brown well by reputation, and I be- 
lieve persons at a distance are perfectly safe in remit- 
ting payments on lots to him ; and I believe that any 
lot in this Addition will prove a good investment. 

“ CHas. H, St. JouN.” 


Our lots will soon be gone, and prices advanced 
May 1. 

Remit by postal order, express, registered letter, or 
draft. 





The Rell —_ Press Association, etvermnes 
managers 0 paper, sent a re mtative to 
Harvey to investigate this Addition and our busi- 
ness integritv, and now permit us to refer to them 
in this advertisement. 











We will accept in exchange good clear property 
for half the price of @ lot, or a house and lot, andsell 
you as many lots as you desire. 


M. M. BROWN, 





Jouyx D. Warrties, Publisher, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





the publisher will refund to bers any money that they 





[April 20, 1892. 


1008 Chamber of Commerce, Chicago, lil. 


The Sunday School Times intends to admit only advertisements that are trustworthy. Should, however, an advertisement of a party not in good standing be inadvertently inserted, 
eubsori lose thereby. 


















